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FRIENDS’ LIBRARY LECTURES. 


The Lecture Committee of the Library Association of Friends 
announce the following lecturers to appear in the Second Course 
to be delivered for the benefit of the Library. 


THIRD MONTH 28TH 


Prof. JAMES MACALISTER, Supt. Public Schools 
of Philadelphia. 
“THE ART OF ETCHING.”’ 


These Lectures will be delivered in the Lecture room of 
Friends’ Central School, Race St. above 15th, Philadelphia. 


Co URSE OF SEVEN LECTURES 
——TO BE DELIVERED IN THE—— 


HALL OF THE ACADEMY OF THE FINE ARTS, 


BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILA. 


THIRD-DAY, 4TH MONTH 3D 


Prof. J. RENDELL HARRIS, Haverford College. 


Subject to be announced. 
LECTURES BEGIN AT 8 P. M. 


Tickets can be obtained from any of the officers, or at the 
rooms of the Institute, 1316 Filbert street; the Friends’ Book- 
store, 304 Arch street; Friends’ Free Library, Germantown; 
Friends’ Book Association S W. Cor. 15th and Race streets; or 
at the Hall on the evening of the Lecture. 


FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN, 


4011 ASPEN STREET, WEsT PHILADELFHIA, 


(Non-sectarian,) 


A Martha Washington Tea Party, 
Under the auspices of 
Mrs. S. T. RORER, Principal of Phila. Cooking School. 
AT GIRARD ASSEMBLY ROOMS, 


N. W. Cor. NINTH ST. AND GIRARD AVE., 


FIFTH-DAY, 3d MO. 29,1888. From 5 to 10 P.M 
ADMISSION AND SUPPER FIFTY CENTS. 


Tickets for the Tea Party can be had of any of the followin 
named Committee on Arrangements: 


Rachel E C. Gillingham, 973 North 7th Street ; Sallie M. Hol- 
comb, 1749 Bouvier Street ; Sallie D. Eavenson, 2082 Race Street : 
Anna M. D. White, 1945 North 13th Street; Mary F. L. Connard, 
1409 North 8th Street; Anna C. Miller, 313 North 33d Street: 
Emma Clarke, 2829 North llth Street. Also of the Managers o 
Friends’ Home for Children. 
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WM. H. J ONES, 


The Dealer in iqtates Im- 
plements, Seeds and Fertili- 
zers. Removed to 2043 and 
2045 Market St., Philadelphia, 
Pa. Cheapest and largest variety. 
Every conceivable implement of 
farm use, harness, seeds and fertil- 
» izers. Ik isa curiosity, and of 
‘4 great interest to every utilitarian 
Mm to see the establishment. If you 
cannot get here, write for wants. 
4} 1am in communication with all 
the Agricultural implement buil 
ders in the U. 8. 


“ALWAYS J A SPECIAL BARGAIN ROOM. _ 
ONSTANTLY ON HAND 


CLOTHS AND CASSIMERES 
PLAIN AND FASHIONABLE GARMENTS. 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 
TAILOR, 


PRICES 
REASONABLE. 


109 N. 10ra{SrReet, Philada. 


Amos Hitiporn & Co, 
Furniture, Bedding, Curtains. 


PARLOR, Dinrine Room, LIBRARY 
AND CHAMBER FURNITURE, CUR- 
TAINS AND FURNITURE COVERINGS 
MATTRESSES, BEDS, FEATHERS, 
SPRINGS, SPRING COTS, ETO., ETO. 


No. 1027 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


vos WM. HEACOCK, aeae~ 
UNDERTAKER, 


No. 1508 Brown Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 


UNDERTAKER. 


12% NortTH FIFTEENTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


WALL PAPERS. | 


Great advantages at retail. These prices are for new Spring 
Styles, perfect and full length. 

Beautiful Golds, ° 

Elegant Three-Metal Papers, 

Felt or Cartridge Papers, . 20 Cents. 

Heavy Embossed Golds, . . 35 Cents. 


We send free, to any address in the country, a full line of 


samples with borders to match. 
1206 Market Strect. 


° 15 Cents. 
. 20 Cents. 


AL. DIAMENT & C0, - 


WILSON JUNIOR PEDIGREE BLACKBERRY, 


The largest, best, and most productive Early Blackberry, 3% in- 





ches around from seed of selected Wilson’s Early. 


Kieffer Hybrid Pear Trees, 
100,000 Peach Trees, 
Strawberries, Grapes, 
Blackberries, etc., ete. 


CATALOGUE WITH COLORED PLATES FREE. 


WM. PARRY, PARRY P.0.,N. 
REER’S 


CARDEN 


CALENDAR 


Jubilee Edition, isss. 
Established 1838. In cele- 
brating our golden anniver- 
y make a present 
packet of Dreer’s 

! (olden Cluster W 


J. 





By ADs 
reauisites containing two 


ates and hundreds 


of win ise di 
: tions for — Valu- 
op able to all who plant seeds. 
HENRY A. DREER, 

7l4 Chestnut St. Philada 


GEORGE W. HANCOCK, 
REAL ESTATE, 


Money To Loan ON MorRTGAGE. 


PROMPT ATTENTION GIVEN TO THE COLLECTION OF RENTS AND 
GENERAL CARE OF PROPERTY. 


. J No. 717 Walnut Street, 
OFFICES: Fortieth & Lancaster Avenue. 


QUEEN s,C'0.924 CHEST.s? 





PHILADA. 
SPECTACLES, 
4 EYE-GLASSES 
OPERA,MARIN 4 
SPY GLASSES 
TRANSITS,LEVELS 
DRAWING INSTRUMENTS 
MICROSCOPES, 
MAGIC LANTERNS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC & 
SCIENTIFIC 
APPARATU 
DPESCRIPT! 





HENRY C. ELLIS, 
HOUSE AND SIGN PAINTING, 


112 N. TenTH ae, PHILADA. 
Residence, 404 N. 82d St. 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS. 


Jossine ATTENDED To. 


1125 Sheaff St., first street ab. Race, 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
THoMPsON SHOURDS, 


R. RICHARDS, 
2212 Wallace Street. 


1541 N, 12th St. 
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LAWNTON. 


FOR SUMMER BOARDING. 
PRESTON'S SUNNYSIDE, WERNERVILLE, PA. 
On South Mountain, elevation 1,000 feet, in the midst of an 

extensive woodland park overlooking a wide and diversified 
landscape; invigorating air; table and appointments excellent. 


Open April lst to November. 
JAMES H. PRESTON. 


AYN Experienced House-keeper (Friend) wishes sit- 
uatioh, city or country. Address M. LOUISE, 
Woopstown, Salem County, N. J. 
OR RENT—Stone House with Lawn attached, 
good shade trees; situated near village of Darby, con- 


venient to Friends’ School and Meeting House. Apply at 926 
Market St. 


YURNISHED FRONT ROOM WITH BOARD 
for married couple. Private family ; home comforts. 
816 N. Twenty first Street. 


ANTED.—At Abington Friends’ School for nex} 
year, teachers to take charge of the regular English 
branches, German, French, and Drawing. Address, giving qual- 
ifications, references, and salary expected. 
A. H. TOMLINSON, JENKINTOWN, Pa. 


TANTED.—A TENANT FOR A FARM- 
house who will work by the day. Address 
JOHN C. OGDEN, (OGpEN StTaTION), Hance P. O., Pa. 
CAROLINE RAU, PLAIN MILLINERY, 
(Successor to 8. Maddock,) 


736 SPRING GARDEN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Plain Straw Bonnets « Specialty. 


NE POUND AND A HALF of my finest blended Tea will be 
sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of $1.00. Satis- 
faction guaranteed or money refunded. Quite a reduction 

will be made on larger quantities. Sample sent free on receipt of 
stamp to pay postage. 


WM. S. INGRAM, TEA DEALER, 
Established 1856. 31 N.-Second St., Phila’da, Pa. 


[Paes AND SCHUYLKILL COAL. 


BEST QUALITY. CAREFULLY PREPARED. 
AquiLa J. LINVILL, 1244 North Ninth Street. 


ADIES’ FINE SHOES, HAND-SEWED. OR- 
ders taken and executed with promptness. 
8. DUTCHER, 
915 Spring Garden St., Phila. 


ONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK.—CONSHO- 


hocken Dairies. Special Attention given toserving families. 
Office, 608 N. 8th Street, Philadelphia, Fa. 


JOSEPH L. JONES. 


FRIENDS’ CALENDAR. 


A ony Calendar makes a most fitting and ae gift. 
It is a daily reminder of the giver, throughout the entire year. 
Moreover, while elegant and useful, it is inexpensive. The 
Friends’ Calendar for 1888, is a handsome design 9x12 inches, 
with a portrait of George Fox, a picture of his home, and a 
tablet containing a slip for each day in the year, with helpful 

otations from Friends’ writin Price 50 cents; 12 for 
$5.00. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 


FRIENDS’ PRINTING House 8S. W. Cor. 6th and ARcH 








SWARTHMORE COLLEGE 


OPENS NINTH MONTH THIRTEENTH. 


Thirty minutes from Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 
Under the care of Friends, but all others admitted. 


Full college course for both sexes ; Classical, Scientific, and 
Literary. 


Also a Manual! Training and a Preparatory School. i 


Healthful location, large grounds, new and extensive build 
ings and apparatus. 


For Catalogue and full particulars, address 
EDWARD H. MAGILL, A. M., President, 
fe tae eB sa Bare Swarthmore, Penna. 
FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL. 
NEWTOWN SQUARE, Pa. 
Terms, $150 to $175 per year. 


Apply to Hanna R. CALEY, Principal, address, (during vaca 
tion), Media, Pa. 


Or to 
THoMAS P. BARTRAM, Newtown Square, Pa., 
CLEMENT M. BIDDLE, 815 Arch Street, Phila. 
RIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
A boarding and day-school for both sexes. Thorough 


courses preparing for admission to any college, or furnishing a 
good English education. The next school year will begin 


Ninth month 13th, 1887. Terms for boarding scholars $150 per 
school year. The school is under the care of Friends, and is 
pleasantly located on Long Island, about thirty miles from New 
York. For catalogue and particulars address, 
FREDERICK E. WILLITs, Sec., 
Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 


(HA PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE,— 


A Boarding School four both sexes under the care of Pur- 
chase Quarterly Meeting. The present building is new and much 
enlarged, and has perfect sanitary arrangements. Excellent 
corps of instructors. Prepares for Business or College. Health- 
fully and pleasantly located near the Harlem R. R., one how 
from New York city. For catalogue and particulars, address, 

SAMUEL C. CoLLins, A. M., Prin., 


Chappaqua Institute, N. Y. 


A BINGTON FRIENDS’ BOARDING and DAY 

School near Jenkintown, Pa., Bound Brook R. R. Ten 
miles from Philadelphia. 

Second term begins First month 30th, 1888. Courses will be 


arranged to furnish a thorough English education and to prepare 
pupils for college. 


Board and tuition $145 to $165 per school year. Tuition alone 
$25 to $45. For further information address, 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal, 


Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec., 


Shoemakertown, Pa. 


MY SELECTION OF PATTERNS 
* 
* * 
FOR THIS SEASON VOMPRISES ALL THE LATEST STYLES 
AND COLORINGS IN MOQUETTE, BRUSSELS, TAPESTRY, 
INGRAIN, AND DAMASK CARPETS. Or CLoTHs, Lic- 


NUM AND LINOLEUM WINDOW SHADEs, Mats, Ruas, 
ETC., AT THE LOWEST MARKET PRICEs. 


s 
BIGELOW BRGrie 4.BENJAMIN GREEN, 
83 N. SECOND STREET, PHILA. 


LOWELL INGRAINS 
QUEEN &C0. 924 Cuestnurs: 


ai 
Ae Pas 
ORDERS 


aaa 
403 Chestuut St 
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Education of the Colored People 
of the South. 


OFFICERS. 
IiowaRp M. JENKINS, Chairman, 921 Arch Street, Phila. 
Saraug J. Asu, Secretary, 1717 Vine Street, Phila. 
Lyp1a A. SCHOFIELD, Correspondent, 1717 Vine St., Phila. 
lixnry M. Larne, Treasurer, 30 N. Third St., Phila. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE—Edward H. Magill, 
more, Pa.; Sarah H. Lleirce, Philadelphia; 
Maris, West Chester, l-a.; 
Del.; Amos Hillborn, 
Doylestown, Pa. 


Swarth- 
George L. 
Mary Ann Fulton, Wilmington, 
Philadelphia; Alfred Paschall, 


WORK OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The work of the Association is chiefly to raise funds. 
These are sent to the support of two schools for colored 
youth in South Carolina,—the Schofield Normal and In- 
dustrial School, at Aikin, and the Mt. Pleasant School, 
near Charleston, in charge of Abby D. Munro. 


HISTORY OF THE SCHOOLS, 
Both these schools have been in existence since the 
arly years of the work of colored education in the South, 

soon after the close of the war. The Aiken School was be- 
gun in 1868, with the support of the Germantown, (Phila- 
delpbia) Branch of the Freedmen’s Union Commission (of 
which Sarah F. Corlies was Secretary, and Elizabeth Dor- 
sey, Treasurer.) In Jater years it was sustained almost en- 
einai by the exertions of Martha Schofield. In 1886. how- 
ever, finding the burden of its support too great, she made 
an appeal to the Yearly Meetings of Friends, in Philadel- 
phia and New York, for aid, and as part of the response to 
this appeal, this Association was organized at Philadel- 
phia, in Sixth month, 1886. 

The Aiken Schoo] has a valuable property (largely ac- 
cumulated by Martha Schofield), which has been placed in 
the hauds of a Board of Trustees. A beginning has been 
made in the formation of an endowment fund. 

The school at Mt. Pleasant was established in the First 
month, 1866, in charge of Cornelia Hancock, under the su- 
pervision and with the support of the “ Friends’ Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia, for the Aid and Elevation of the 
Freedmen,” and was maintained for a number of years by 
that excellent organization. In late years, however, its 
funds have been raised, from year to year, almost entirely 
by Henry M. Laing, Treasurer of the Association, who like 
M. Schofield, found this tax upon him too great. 


CHARACTER OF THE SCHOOLS 

The Aiken School had last year 270 pupils, divided into 
nine classes, with eight instructors. This year, the attend- 
ance is larger, and an additional teacher is employed. 
There are, this year, about 300, of whom 40 are boarding 
students. Members of the highest class are prepared to 
become teachers. All are taught industries,—the girls be- 
ing taught to cut, make, and mend garments, etc. ; the 
boys instructed in printing, carpentry, and many details 
of labor about the school property. 

The Mt. Pleasant School had last year about 100 pupils, 
with three teachers. They average somewhat younger 
than those at Aiken. The instruction of this school has 
been carried on for two years in a church, granted free of 





Association of Fr irends to Pr aaa the ] charge for the purpose, the school building having been 


demolished by a storm in the summer of 1885. 
fund for rebuilding hag been partly raised.) 


(A special 


THE NEED FOR CONTINUED AID. 

Those engaged in the work of instructing the colored 
people appeal to us to continue a measure of aid. While 
some progress has been made in establishing public schools 
in the South, they are yet very insufficient. The school 
term in South Carolina averages not over three months in 
the year, and the schools themselves are too few, and sel- 
dom well provided in any particular. To withdraw from 
the field yet, seems like abandoning the colored people, in 
the very midst of the work for their elevation. Moreover, 
it is evident that for years to come there will be great need 
of schools which will do more than provide mere book in- 
struction ,—will, in addition to this, give practical training 
in habits of honest and orderly industry. Such work as 
this is done by these schools, and they are fully entitled to 
the confidence and help of all who are interested in the 
welfare of the hitherto unfortunate colored people. Money 
sent them is used with the utmost economy,and is made to 
yield the best possible maximum of results. The funds 
supplied by the Association go only to the compensation of 
teachers, and so far have not been sufficient for that pur- 
pose. The students either support themselves, or are other- 
wise aided. 

«* THE ASSOCIATION EARNESTLY APPEALS TO THOSE 
INTERESTED FOR AID TO ITS FUNDS. 


Statement of Henry 
Seventh 


M. Laing, Treasurer, to 
month 1, 1887. 


RECEIPTS. 
Cash received per Edward H. Magill, 

* Henry M. Laing, Treas., 
Chalkley Styer, 
E. 8. Parry, . . 
Sarah H. Peirce, 
George L. Maris, . 
Sarah A. Wildman, 25 00 
E. B. Passmore, : ° ‘ ‘ 7 00 
8S. R. Coale, . ° ‘ ° . ‘ 85 00 
Ellen P. Haines, . 11 00 
Howard M. Jenkins, 450 
Sarah J. Ash, 9 00 
Lydia Schofield, ; 3 00 
Priscilla T. Speakman, 15 00 
George T. Atkinson, 16 00 
Louisa J. Roberts, 3 00 
J. M. Truman, Jr., : ; 5 00 
Wilmington Friends, . 33 00 
J. & M. Yeatman, 10 00 
Wm. Lloyd, . 7 00 
John Comly, 10 00 
A Friend, 16 00 
‘Thomas Doane, 10 00 
Sarah C, Fox, 10 00 


$1,821 16 


$823 41 
510 00 
89 50 
ll 2% 
96 00 
11 80 


EXPENDITURES. 
Cash paid for Books and Postals, : $ 
, to Martha Schofield for salaries at 
Aikin, 8. C., 
Cash paid to A.D. Munro for salaries at Mt. 
Pleasant, 8 C. 


450 
1,025 00 

700 00 $1,729 50 
Balance, . > . ‘ : : g 


HENRY M. LAING, 
30 N. Turrp St., PHILA. 
seinseyite, Sizth month 30, 1887. 


91 66 


CHOOL PRINTING, circulars, eee pro- 


grammes, note-heads, bill-heads, reports, numbered books, 
ete. Call and see samples of these that we havedone and are do- 
ing for numerous Friends’ schools and colleges. Orders by mail 
will be promptly filled. 
FRIENDS’ PRINTING HOUSE, 
S. W..Cor. SIXTH AND ARCH Sts. 
Entrance on Sixth St. Take Elevator. 
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THE WORK OF TO-DAY. 


To shun the world’s allurements, 
To bear my cross therein ; 

To turn from all temptation, 
To conquer every sin ; 

To linger, calm and patient, 
Where Duty bids me stay ; 

To go where God may lead me,— 
This is my work to-day. 


I think not of to-morrow, 
Its trial or its task, 
But still, with childlike spirit, 
For present mercies ask. 
With each returning morning, 
I cast old things away : 
Life’s journey lies before me,— 
My prayer is for to-day. 
—Selected. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE NEWEST ORTHODOXY. 


Tue controversy which is dividing the children and 
successors of the Puritans in New England as to the 
salvation of the heathen world is not without its in- 
terest for members of the Society of Friends. At 
first view it might seem as if the interest of Friends 
would be enlisted especially on the side of the mi- 
nority who deny the finality of death, and: contend 
that those who have been debarred from hearing the 
Good News in this world would be given an oppor- 
tunity in the next. And in so far as the Andover 
theologians stand for the rights of independent con- 
viction against the weight of numbers, the sympathy 
of Friends naturally must go out to them. And if 
their opponents took the ground that their fathers 
held, when they held that everyone who had not at- 
tained to a knowledge of the historical facts con- 
tained in the four Gospels were to be given over to 
eternal death, the sympathy would be still more in- 
tense. It would be felt that Andover stood on Puri- 
tan ground alone in defense of a truer and more hu- 
mane conception;of the divine dealings with man- 
kind, and represented in modern shape the principle 
which underlies Abrabam’s words: “Shall not the 
Judge of all the earth do right?” 

But the ability and force with which the Andover 
men have pleaded their case against the old Puritan 
notion of the final damnation of the whole heathen 
world has forced their Orthodox opponents to take 
up an entirely new position. No doubt, some of 
them still hold that every heathen at his death goes 
away into everlasting darkness and torment. That 
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was the ground on which they all stood at the begin- 
ning of thiscentury. That was the motive which was 
alleged as the foremost for the establishment of mis- 
sionary societies, and for sending out preachers and 
teachers of Christianity to non-Christian countries, 
It was not the only reason, but it was the main one, 
and it still is charged on the Andover teachers that 
they would “cut the sinews of missionary effort” by 
their doctrine of a probation for the heathen after 
death. 

But the leaders in the opposition to this Andover 
doctrine, and seemingly most of those who follow 
them, have been driven to take new ground on the 
whole question,—and ground which lies very near to 
the position occupied by Friends, if it be not the 
very same. So far as I can learn it was Joseph Cook, 
the Boston preacher and lecturer, who first brought 
forward the idea that “the essential Christ” is pres- 
ent in every man’s conscience, be he Christian or 
pagan, and that the moral present and future of 
every human being is determined by-his acceptance 
or rejection of this inward Christ. In this view, 
while a knowledge of the outward, historical Christ 
is of much advantage to those who possess it, it is 
not “the one thing needful.” A man may be saved 
who has none‘of it. Just as the mere possession of 
this outward and historical knowledge of Christ 
brings no salvation, so that the utter want of it does 
not debar any from salvation. But for those who 
“ finally reject” the essential, inward Christ in this 
life, they declare they have no hope. With this life, 
probation ends. 

Dr. Hurd, for instance, writes in The Advance, (the 
Chicago Congregational newspaper), that the proba- 
tion of the heathen in this life “ is essentially though 
not fully a Christian probation,” and finds the solu- 
tion of the difficulty in “ the world-wide presence and 
power of the Holy Spirit, the last, best gift of a risen 
Christ.” Dr. Taylor, of the Broadway Tabernacle 
Church, New York, said at the Springfield meeting of 
the American Board of Foreign Missions last fall: 
“Light is the measure of responsibility, and wher- 
ever there is light, from the beginning until now, 
there is Christ.” The statement was greeted with 
applause. Dr. Behrend, of Brooklyn, said at the same 
meeting: “Wecan hold fast to the decisiveness of 
the present mortal life, without surrendering a con- 
viction that God by his grace is reaching thousands 
and millions of men, who never in this life heard of 
the gospel of God’s love.” He also “concurred very 
heartily” in what is above quoted from Dr. Taylor, 
admitting that it was “not Calvinism.” Prof. E. Y. 
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Hincks, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, has 
since written : “ Christianity, as conceived and taught 
by Paul, includes all men, both within God’s saving 
wish and the expression of that wish in the presen- 
tation of Christ.” 

All these are among the opponents of Andover 
and its “ New Orthodoxy.” But what is their rela- 
tion to the Old Orthodoxy from the days of the West- 
minster Assembly down to those of the founders of 
Andover Seminary and of the American Board? 
How did their theological forefathers take this doc- 
trine, or substantially the same doctrine, when it was 
preached by George Fox and the early Friends? “I 
saw,” says George Fox, “that Christ died for all men, 
and was a propitiation for all, and enlightened all 
men and women by his divine and saving light, and 
that none could be a true believer but who believed 
in it.’ Puritanism met this central doctrine of prim- 
itive Christianity with a flat denial. It asserted that 
the Scriptures were the only channel of enlighten- 
ment through the revelation of God tothe soul. Rev. 
John Higginson, of Salem, ancestor of our friend T. 
W. Higginson, called “the Inner Light” taught by 
the Friends “a stinking vapor from Hell.” This 
teaching as to the inward light of the spirit of Christ 
in the soul was in fact made the catch or test by 
which to detect a Quaker in New England. As soon 
as a man showed a scruple about putting off his hat, 
or taking an oath, or used “thou” when others said 
“ you,” they set upon him about ‘‘ the inward light” 
and the sufficiency of the Scriptures. Men and wo- 


men were hanged on Boston Common for making 


such statements as were applauded at the last meet- 
ing, at Springfield, of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions. 

All the great names among the Puritans are 
arrayed against the doctrine of the inward or essen- 
tial Christ as availing for salvation.. John Bunyan 
said it was “a delusion,” when “ Quakers own Jesus 
Christ revealed to them by the Spirit.” He says: “It 
is a delusion of the devil to bid people follow the 
light within them,” and he stigmatizes it as “a filthy. 
error.” He denied any such light in men but “the 
natural light of conscience.” Richard Baxter says: 
“All that are come into the world are lighted with 
the light of nature,” and no other; and that “the 
gospel or word is the eternal light flowing out unto 
us from the Son.” John Owen asserted that “all 
truth concerning God and ourselves is to be learned 
from Holy Scripture, the Word of God.” The West- 
minster Confession of Faith, after denying that those 
who are “ not elected ” can be saved, whatever their 
opportunities of knowing the Gospel, proceeds: 
“ Much less can men, not professing the Christian re- 
ligion, be saved in any other way whatsoever, be 
they ever so diligent to frame their lives according 
to the light of nature, and the law of that religion 
they do profess ; and to assert or maintain that they 
may [as Zwingli, Fr. Pucci, and C. 8. Curio, had 
done], is very pernicious and to be detested.” 

The Andover Review for February points out that 
the position taken by the new champions of Ortho- 
doxy against Andover is that put forward in Robert 
Barclay’s “ Theses,” which deny on the one hand the 





sufficiency of “ the light of nature,” asserted by the 
Socinians or Pelagians, and assert on the other, the 
sufficiency of the Inward Light, which is the Son of 
God, and is given to every human being, and that 
without a knowledge of the outward history of Jesus 
Christ. (See Theses II. to VI.,in Barclay’s “ Apol- 
ogy.”) “The reiissertion of Barclay’s theory,” says 
The Andover Review, “is an interesting fact as show- 
ing the pressure of the problem it attempts to solve. 
Evidently it will not permit itself to be ignored. No 
less note-worthy is the inferential character of the 
solution. Barclay’s Biblical references are few, and 
will not bear the light of modern exegesis.” We in- 
fer from this last statement that the editor of the 
Review knows Barclay’s statement only from the sep- 
arate quotation of his “Theses” in Dr. Schaff’s 
“Creeds of .Christendom.” If he will take the 
“Apology forthe True Christian Divinity,” which 
Barclay has based on them, he will discover that 
Barclay has more than a few Biblical passages to sus- 
tain his position. As for modern exegesis, there is 
no writer of our century who has written better on 
the Old and New Testament than Frederick D. Mau- 
rice. In his commentaries on “The Gospel of St. 
John” (2d ed. 1867), and on “The Epistles of St. 
John,” (1857), he is entirely in harmony with the 
doctrine of the universal, inward, saving Light, which 
is the Son of God. 


RETAINING THE YOUNG MEMBERS. 

[Several articles, with the general title, “‘ How Shall We 
Best Retain Our Younger Members in the Society?” have 
been appearing in Young Friends’ Review. The following 
two papers, from the issue for Third month, will no doubt 
interest our readers.—Eps.] 
Tuis seems a difficult question to answer in a concise 
manner, and yet one of vital importance if we wish 
to continue the existence of our religious organiza- 
tion. 

In all seasons of growth in our own or any other 
religious denomination, there has been a general feel- 
ing of aggressiveness among the adult members, a 
sense of personal responsibility for the life of the 
body, and desire that those outside the limits should 
be impressed with the trhth or truths the denomina- 
tion represents. 

Assuming that whatever would attract and con- 
vince those outside our membership would be valua- 
ble in attracting and convincing the younger mem- 
bers who are within our fold by birthright instead of 
convincement, may we not say in partial answerto 
our query, that we lack a sufficiency of this spirit of 
agressiveness and personal zeal? Our principles 
should mean more to us, who are supposed to be 
convinced and representative members. Until were- 
ally feel our hearts stirred by a continuing conscious- 
ness that our Society represents vital truths that ac- 
cepted and acted upon will truly benefit us and all who 
live in their light, we will do little towards the spread 
of this light even among our children. We may ask 
them to attend Meetings and First-day schools, but 
if our advocacy is in the line of habit and our lives 
lack consistency and that zeal which attests our faith, 
it will be of but little force either with our children 
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or with ourselves. As genuine conviction and con- 
sequent regeneration of heart and purposes, lies at 
the foundation of all successful religious labor, it ap- 
pears to me the first and most important step for us 
to take in the effort to retain our younger members, 
is to endeavor to reach this foundation ourselves. 
We who are desirous that the children shall remain 
with us in religious faith must have dwelt so care- 
fully and earnestly upon the principle or principles 
which constitute us a denomination, that we have 
become professors of the faith by sight and convic- 
tion of its truth and not as is so frequently the case, 
by inheritance of the traditions, habits, and places of 
our predecessors. When the power that makes for 
righteousness or rightness is more truly the object of 
our earnest thought than the impulses and cravings 
that spring from our selfish nature, we shall not lack 
for either power or opportunity to influence those 
around us and especially those associated with us by 
the bonds of family or society ties. 

As the principles upon which right conduct and 
spiritual life are based become increasingly clear 
and dear to us, our ability to draw our children 
within the reach of their convicting power will in- 
crease, as the children are generally impressed with 
whatever deeply impresses their parents or friends. 
Without this conviction, growth, and earnest labor 
upon the part of a goodly proportion of our active 
members, all other expedients and efforts will have 
but transient power for the purpose queried after ; 
but having this foundation we can use outward helps 
as legitimate aids placed at our disposal and blessed 
freely with the desired fruitage when used under 
genuine spiritual concern for the spread of religious 
truth. 

Among these helps the First-day school comes, 
perhaps, first in importance, as it gives us direct en- 
trance to the minds and hearts of the children with 
the message of divine love. If we touch lightly 
upon dogmas of faith that we at best dimly see the 
truth of, and dwell largely upon the fundamental 
truths of the existence of good and evil, a spiritual 
Father, with a witness or Son in our hearts seeking 
to lead us into all good, and a fleshly and selfish na- 
ture that prompts us to evil. That the one leads to 
the greatest happiness of mankind, the other always 
and with greater or less speed, to unhappiness. That 
whatever our name may be for either of these powers 
each exists in every heart, and strives for govern- 
ment over it until, by yielding steadily to the influ- 
ence of the one or the other, we have risen to a no- 
bility of life and feeling that no longer leaves room 
for the evil desire, or have sunk to such degradation 
or blindness, that we can hardly feel or see the rais- 
ing or resurrecting power that would lead us back 
into the light and into peace. If these be our teach- 
ings emphasized with the child’s experiences and 
brought to bear upon the daily lives of the children, so 
that they can realize the purposes of our profession 
and organization, will not many become acquainted 
with the “ Christ within” that saves us from sinning 
and its consequences, and instead of resisting our ap- 
peals to stay with us, will they not only feel our or- 
ganization as their religious home, but also their 


duty to strengthen its influence and spread its testi- 
monies for the good of their fellow-men? In these 
teachings, while touching briefly upon dogmas, let us 
also forbear the role of destroyer of these dogmas as 
held by others, lest we destroy wheat with the tares, 
let us build up the good by inviting into the light, 
rather than by going into the darkness to drive away 
the darkness with its own spirit. 

Another source of power in our effort to retain our 
children and bring them on the plane where they 
may be taught directly by the divine spirit, is found 
in social gatherings of members of their nearest as- 
sociates for some literary or philanthropic object, 
wherein the desire for cheery life and genial compan- 
ionship in sport or play, may be gratified in connec- 
tion with some unselfish labor for the improvement 
of our own minds or for the comfort of otliers. 

These occasions controlled only in their joy by 
the limits of right conduct, and the enjoyment tend- 
ered and deepened by the wiser ones, with a purpose 
of helpfulness added to the craving for pleasure, will 
do much to create Society fellowship and keep the 
young within reach of still higher influences. 

As the young reach years and ability for it, their 
attachment to the Society and sense of personal duty in 
it,can be increased by appointment on committees 
suited to their capacity, or with older members, where 
they can have the benefit of their experience. We 
do not make our business serious enough nor use our 
younger members enough in our little home meet- 
ings. Still another and most valuable aid to relig- 
ious growth, is to be found in a series of house meet- 
ings, when a sufficient number (the two or three) are 
impressed with the need of them, and can draw 
around them the body of the membership, to feel 
with them the promised Presence, to yield to the oc- 
casional cravings of their highest nature and where 
expression will not be checked by the force of habit 
which expects some to speak and as much expects 
others to keep silent. These meetings have been 
greatly blessed to many in our western neighbor- 
hoods. Added to these instrumentalities open for the 
use of the Society, there should be the home influ- 
ence strengthened by Bible reading, together and at 
stated times, not so frequently as to become dead in 
the formality, yet often and regularly enough to im- 
press all with the purpose in view. Silence, brief but 
reverent, before meals, and the habit with parents of 
treating the honest religious convictions of all with 
tenderness, will prove helps; and with all these used 
with a fair degree of faithfulness by even a few in 
each of our. meetings, we may cease much of our in- 
quiry for means of denominational preservation and 
seek instead for extended fields of labor. 


J. W.P. 
Chicago, Ill. 


For me, who have attended Friends’ Meetings from 
my earliest childhood it seems impossible to realize 
that any one truly educated and ingrafted in the 
principles of Friends can ever be anything else, and 
the fact that so many young members are joining 
other denominations I think is largely due to the lack 
of right influence at home. The First-day schools 


are doing a great work in the right direction, but few 





children are induced to attend if there is a lack of in- 
terest on the part of parents. Friends are also too 
negligent in looking after their absent members ; 
there is where the churches have the advantage of us. 
While we sit quietly waiting for them to come to us, 
the salaried minister is going into the highways and 
byways and gathering them in. Are we doing all we 
can in a social way for our young members? 

Look at the church fairs and church sociables. 
Young people must be kept busy. It was once my 
privilege to belong to a First-day school where once 
a month the adult class had a sociable, thus the young 
people became naturally interested in the same things, 
and in attending meetings where they would see 
each other, for I believe we often derive as much 
benefit from the social mingling together as from the 
sermon. A kindly shake of the hand, and an inter- 
est in each others’ welfare often has more influence 
than we are aware. 

What the world needs to-day is practical Christi- 
anity, and the First-day schools and the Society for 
Philanthropic Labor are opening such wide fields of 
usefulness that all young and earnest workers can 
easily find as much employment as the churches offer 
in any of their good works. 

I think Friends have been apt to lay too much 
stress on plainness of speech and apparel, and have 
lived too much wrapt up in the times of George Fox 
and William Penn. Now the whole civilized world 
is beginning to realize that it is the present we are 
living for. 

For my part, I am thankful that I am living just 
now, in the close of the nineteenth century, in this 
age of progression and reform, and I hope my life 
may be spared to see the opening of the twentieth, 
that I may see more of its good accomplished. 

Perhaps I am one referred to in your article of 
second month, that the Society of Friends has done 
its work. I believe it has done a great and good 
work, that the Friends of olden times in their belief 
were far in advance of their age, and the reason it 
has done a great work is because its principles are so 
rational. But do not let me be understood that I do 
not appreciate the beauties of Friends’. meeting, and 
right here I would like to urge our members to more 
regular attendance. On First-days there are few but 
what have the opportunity to attend if they choose, 
and if they would attend in the middle of the week, 
I think they would find it time well spent,—on return 
ing home the every-day cares and burdens of life 
would seem so much lighter: 

“There is many a rest on the road of life 
If the weary heart would make it.” 
ANNA WASHBURN. 

Chappaqua, New York. 


Some things you may have without seeking, some 
you may seek and not find; but there are things, 
and those you most need, that you will never find 
without seeking.—Mark Hopkins. 


Ir we wish to be just judges of all things, let us 
first persuade ourselves of this, that there is not one 
of us without fault.—Seneca. 
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From the Sunday-School Times. 
LESSONS OF LIFE. 


In all ages human life has been a pregnant and 
debatable theme of discourse. Why were we born? 
What do we live for? Whither are we drifting? 
What is pleasure? What is gain? What is the value 
of self-sacrifice? Do we live for the gratification of 
the hour, or do we live for the future? AmI, an en- 
tity, to pass after death into an inorganic nonentity ? 
Is man a puppet, time a scene-shifter, and life and the 
world a stage-illusion ? or is there an indestructible 
principle in the human soul, a practical purpose and 
utility in life, and a reality beyond? Such problems 
are ever presenting themselves to the human con- 
sciousness for solution; and it is only by a rigid self- 
examination that we are enabled to appreciate their 
value,—as antecedent to all of the ordinary intel- 
lectual problems of the race,—in evolving a true 
philosophy of life. 

We all want to be happy. A pessimist writes that 
“life is not to be enjoyed, but to be endured.” The 
falsity of this proposition is as obvious as that of his 
final conclusion, that to a sensitive soul “ life never 
appears otherwise than an immeuse and terrible af- 
fliction.” What a cowardly arraignment of the 
Giver of life! Because sorrows afflict us, friends are 
taken away, health fails, and the way seems dark 
and dreary, is there nothing left for us to do but to 
stumble despairingly into the pit of self-forgetfulness, 
after blowing out the torch that lights our path? No; 
life is not a useless possession, in spite of its heart- 
aches and shadows and pains. What cannot be 
cured must be endured, it is true; but then human 
endurance in the light of duty is not martyrdom, 
and the mind that lives to its best intent is not with- 
out compensation in contemplating its own supreme 
triumphs. 

Sir John Lubbock has written a book on the 
“ Pleasures of Life.” In it he discourses on the plea- 
sure of duty. Duty is the germ of happiness. When 
considered as a pleasure, life gains a new signifi- 
cance. Duty is in no wise related to a snarling and 
sniveling pessimism, or to the postulates of science. 
It isasense of obligation to a Power not in us,—a 
realization that one’s sphere of action extends. be- 
yond aselfish ministration to one’s personal wants. 
It is obedience to moral law. The majority of world- 
haters and life-annihilators have been supremely sel- 
fish men. The recognition of duty as an animating 
principle is the first lesson of life. It is the lever of 
our social activities, the law of the universe. There 
isa duty we owe to others, a duty we owe to our- 
selves. Duty is paramount. In the words of Ruskin, 
the sense of duty is “a solemn purpose that fills the 
heart.” As related to happiness, its uses and signifi- 
cance are unique. “I cannot but well think,” says 
Sir John Lubbock, “that the world would be better 
and brighter if our teachers would dwell on the duty 
of happiness as well as on the happiness of duty ; for 
we ought to be as cheerful as we can, if only because 
to be happy ourselves is a most effectual contribution 
to the happiness of others.” As men differ in char- 
acter and disposition, so they differ in their ideas of 
duty ; and yet the essential principle involved in the 
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universal law of duty is an eternal fact of conscience, 


. . . . | 
while its dictates are an unwritten law of the human | 
Count Tolstoi writes in his ‘ Confessions” : 


heart. 
“To understand life is to do good.” “The world is 
full of judgment days. Never was a sincere 
word utterly lost,” says Emerson. Duty is the mys- 
terious ladder by which we reach the pinnacle of 
earthly happiness and success. One has not learned 
how to live without first considering the pleasure of 
duty and the suggestiveness of the word as an incen- 
tive to action. A high and realizing sense of duty is 
the peace and elixir of life. 

Multitudes have a keen “relish” for enjoyment, 
but are not eager to know how to live. The worth 
of a dollar is easily determined, and the eye readily 
detects counterfeits. Not so the worih of an act, the 
worth of a high example, the worth of a life. Pecu- 
niary gain is not the highest recompense for honest 
and faithful labor. As the fairest rose is set in thorns, 
so the richest lives have been hedged with poverty. 
The revolving year has its Saturnian days as well as 
its days of gladness. The wise man does not lay 
down life’s burdens and skulk out of the world be- 
cause the fairy godmother is deaf to her call ; but he 
utilizes the gifts that lie at hand, and realizes present 
blessings. The shoemaker, carrying home a pitcher 
of milk he had bought for supper, sat down by the 
roadside, and dreamed of churning the milk into 
butter and selling the butter and buying a cow; the 
cow was to have a calf, the calf was to be exchanged 
for a colt, apd the happy owner, thus provided for 
by a master-stroke of policy, was to take his ease and 


live like a nabob forever afterward ; but in the midst 
of his reverie he broke the pitcher, and spilt his milk. 
And so the foolish shoemaker went supperless to bed. 


Perhaps the hardest thing in life is to become rec- 


onciled to its dispensations. A great deal of our sor- 
row is real. In passing through the sun-lit meadows, 
burs and thistles stick to us persistently, while the 
flowers fade in our hands; and trifles worry us more 
than great calamities. A scratch may give more pain 
than asabre-cut; the loss of a brooch, or a lap-dog,often 
causes hours of anguish. But many sorrows are self- 
inflicted, and men and women of a morbid cast are 
discovered furtively lighting the fires of their own 
martyrdom. As boys pick off the burs that cling to 
their clothes, and hurl them away, let the mind 
learn to dispossess itself of trifling annoyances. It 


should put on the strength of Hercules, who, assailed | 


by pigmies, rolled up a whole army of them in lion’s 


skin. The duty of the hour is all that need concern 
Are we superstitious? Do we we believe in des- 


us, 
tiny? 
“A man is his own star; 
Our acts our angels are 

For good or ill.” 


One of the chief dangers lies in trusting to luck 
We | 


or chance. Life is not a game played for stakes. 
are possessed of a gambler’s greed of gain if we thus 
lower its dignity. We reap no advantages by paus- 
ing each day to take an inventory of our effects. 
The.soul’s possessions are incalculable when we con- 
sider the nobility of life. Its riches can no more be 
computed than the veins of gold that lie in the rock- 





| they die.” 


ribbed earth. While alive to the possibilities of life, 
we should never mortgage our future estate for the 
bauble of a moment. The desire for wealth, the 
craving for power and distinction, the longing for 
fame, are never wholly gratified. We are pursuing 
a fata morgana in the desert. What a strange infatu- 
ation, as Bacon says, “to gain power over others and 
lose power over one’s self!”’ D’Alembert said of the 
temple of fame: “Its interior is inhabited only by the 
dead who were not there in their life-time, and by 
certain aspirants who are shown the door as soon as 
Let us learn to love life for what it af- 
fords. We have no time to rail at the world, or to 
pose as sentimentalists and impale sympathy. In 
her disgust of a life of ease and opulence, Armida set 
fire to her palace while the peasant slept serene in 
his humble cot. Every man has an appointed place 
in the vast social system, as the planets have their 
place in the solar system ; or, just as in a complicated 
piece of machinery, each pivot, wheel, and band has 
its proper function and use. 

In the figurative language we employ to express 
our thoughts, a man may sometimes be beside him- 
self, but he cannot get outside of himself. His indi- 
viduality cannot be shuffled off ; he carries his birth- 
mark to the grave. The divine institution of life is 
not an illusion, but a reality; it is so ordained of 
God that no man need go astray in the world who 
trusts in his providence and believes in the triumph 
of principles. Immortal glory is secured by self-con- 
questalone. The so-called “ golden verses,” ascribed 
by some to Pythagoras, are worth repeating: 

“ Ne’er suffer sleep thine eyes to close 
Before thy mind hath run 
O’er every act, and thought, and word, 
From dawn to set of sun: 
For wrong take shame, but grateful feel 
If just thy course hath been ; 
Such effort, day by day renewed, 
Will ward thy soul from sin.” 
H. VAN SANTVOORD. 


Tue world hath many dreamers, 
But, alas! how few are they 

Who do the things of which they dream 
And talk from day to day. 


There are many who rear grand castles 
High up in the empty air, 

But they who build on a solid base 
Aré few, indeed, and rare. 


’Tis well, perchance, sometime to dream 
And plan for the coming time ; 

But better still is it to do 
Each day some deed sublime. 


For while men stand and idly muse 
On the shore of life’s restless sea 
The tide comes in and the sands wash out, 
And the dreamer—where is he? 
—Kate R. Stiles, in the Springfield Union. 


A GENUINE and real belief in the presence and 


| agency of God in the minor events and details of life 


is necessary to change them from secular cares into 
spiritual blessings.—H. B. Stowe. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. | 
LETTERS FROM EUROPE—XVIII. CONDI- | 
TION OF VARIOUS PEOPLES. 

Brussexs, February, 1888. 
Anp now I propose to give a brief sketch of the con- 
dition of the masses of the populations of the coun- | 
tries which are about to embark in a conflict which 
will greatly influence their future. 

The Czar’s dominions embrace more than half of 
Europe, and somewhat less than a third of Asia. In 
this vast territory is a wheat country equal in quality 
to and in extent larger than that of the United States, 
and in its coal measures and petrolum deposits, it ex- 
ceeds our country and every other; and, finally, the | 
mines of Siberia are supposed to be unequalled in the 
world. The population amounts to about 110 mil- | 
lions. These have a species of organization of their | 
own, some in tribes and clans and more in com- 
munities, but for which their condition would be 
anarchy. For the Czar is really the only governing 
power, and what he cannot do in legislation and ad- 
ministration is not done at all, or is done in the worst 
possible way. Every class has a grievance. The 
peasant is crushed by taxation, the tradesman and 
mechanic are hampered by minute and restrictive 
regulations; the leisure classes chafe against the blind 
tyranny of the new educational system. Corruption 
reigns in every branch of the administration, and | 
were not the Russians the most docile of all peoples 
and the Czar a species of deity with them, disruption 
must long ago have rent the unwieldy fabric in pieces. 
The debt of Russia has increased thirty-fold since the | 
Crimean war; her securities are discredited all over 
Europe, her paper money is greatly depreciated, and 
for some time the Czar has been vainly endeavoring 


| 


land. 
| keeping them out, and the French people actually do 





to raise a small loan to help pay the interest of former 
loans and maintain the enormous army with which | 
he threatens civilized Europe. 

In Russia, as the government regulates everything, 
and as the results of this regulation are evil, the par- 
ticular phase which the spirit of reformation, now at 
work throughout the world, has assumed there, is 
Anarchism. If there were no government, say its | 
apostles, there would be no crime; if ne law, then no | 
transgression ; if every one were allowed to do as he 
pleases, there would be no contention. And if there 
should be wrong done sometimes, why average it? If | 
a man steals it is useless to shut him in prison or 
idleness. If a man slays his neighbor we will not 
bring the dead to life by hanging his slayer. The 
widow of Tekoah argued in this way three thousand 
years ago. Such I understand to be the ground work 
of Anarchism, as set forth by its amiable prophet 
Prince Krapotkine, in his latest publication. Anarchy, 
it must be said, means with him and the Russian 
school, simply absence of all government. It is with 
us understood to mean violence and strife, because 
we regard these as the necessary consequences of 
anarchy,—but anarchists do not so understand it. 

The average annual income in Russia is stated by 
political economists at $45 per head, of U. 8. money. 

Germany is a very poor country, thickly popu- 
lated, with a prolific race. The consequence is that 
the population overflows into the surrounding coun- | 


} 


| ground to cultivate. 
| whom you know, has recently visited these colonies 





try on all sides,—into Russia, France, Belgium, Eng- 
Russia expels them; England contemplates 


so to some extent by expressions of personal dislike. 


| But they persist, and whenever allowed to hold on 


are admirable workers. The public school system 
and compulsory attendance originated in Prussia and 


| is now bearing its fruits, in the wonderful efficiency 
| of all whose business it is to do anything,—in the in- 


crease of the efficient intelligence of the people. 
German mechanics underwork Belgians and French. 


| German commercial clerks and agents push the Eng- 
| lish from their stools. 


They do not enter the bank, 
or the counting-house, the factory or even the shop, 


| “to learn the business,” but come fully equipped 


with all the knowledge that can be taught in words 
with the aid of models and specimens. And those 
intended for general commerce understand the three 
or four great languages of the commercial world and 
know the products of the great countries. In manu- 
factures wherever scientific processes are involved 
they excel all others. They make all the alcohol 
from which the French manufacture their “ fine old 
brandies,” and their sugars now vie with those of 
the tropics. 

The condition of the German masses at home is 
wretched in the extreme. Peasant proprietorship 
was extensively introduced by government ‘as the 
best means of maintaining a large population on a 
small area. It answers the purpose, and has more- 
over produced a vigorous and hardy race. Out of 
every eight families, seven make less than $125 
a year, or say $30 a head. Then, too, they are deep 
in debt. Their small properties give them credit and 
their necessities compel them to use it. To end this 
evil in Prussia farms may be rendered by registry, 
exempt from mortgage or sale, and it is contemplated 


| to extend this exemption by law to all such proper- 


ties. The peasants live in almost savage rudeness. 


| Their principal food is black bread and potatoes, and 
| they have not the skill or perhaps the heart to make 
| the best use of the few means of comfort they possess. 


In Germany, says Professor Bunsen of Heidel- 
berg, in a recent magazine article, “ the blood, liber- 


| ty, and money of the subject are held rather cheap.” 
| But, he continues,on the other hand, “there is no 


rack renting, and no absenticism.” No idle class of 


| landlords living in luxury on the rents of estates 


they have never seen, or playing the prince in for- 


| eign countries, squandering there the hard earnings 


of laborers starving at home. Nor is there any beg- 


gary. Men are provided for at least as well as horses 
| and cattle, and are not suffered to perish by the way- 


side or wander beyond reach of their owners. A 
man who can’t otherwise make a living is sent to a 
“labor colony,” where he has a hut and a piece of 
William Tallack, of London, 


in Germany, and given some account of them ina 
daily paper. This arrangement is equivalent to send- 
ing a child in school to the foot of his class, whence 


| he may work up if he can. 


German mechanics and tradespeople are reasona- 
bly prosperous, but live very inexpensively and ac- 
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cording to our notions coarsely ; but the compulsory 
system of education gives the mass of the people a 
degree of refinement, (small indeed), which could 
not be derived from their surroundings. Any one 
who has mingled with Germans of the lower class 
must be struck with the incongruity of their good 
education and bad mann ers. 


The spirit of reform in Germany, as everywhere 
else,takes its shape from the nature of the evils which 
in the particular locality force themselves on the at- 
tention. The chief and pressing evil is poverty, and 
a reform grappling with it assumes the form of Social- 
ism. Government in Germany has been a beneficent 
agency : give government, therefore, more powers. It 
has done much, let it do every thing. Let it take the 
railroads, telegraphs, mines, and lands, and adminis- 
ter all for the general good, and so as to best employ 
most people. Government has gone far in this direc- 
tion, but unfortunately governments are composed of 
men and men have human passions and human fail- 
ings; and just now the men who govern Germany 
are intent upon forming a powerful army and using 
it for conquest. This was not in the Socialists’ pro- 
gramme. They want peace, because only in peace 
can they find the material prosperity they seek. 
They are strong enough to make themselves felt in 
politics, and at late elections have polled nearly a 
million votes out of less than nine millions. They 
have three deputies in the Reichstag who have 
steadily opposed large armaments. And when, two 
years ago, Bismarck by a stirring address carried the 
whole Reichstag in a whirlwind to vote seventy mil- 
lion dollars (U. 8.) extrajto arm and equip an addi- 
tional force of 700,000 men recently added to the 
army, the three Socialist deputies voted alone stead- 
ily against it. Stringent laws have been enacted 
against the Socialists. They may think as they please 
but must not act or teach as they think. 

The average annual income of the Germans is 
stated at $88.00 U.S. currency. These figures may 
not be correct, but they will serve in some degree for 
com parison. 

In France the condition of the masses is perhaps 
better than elsewhere in Europe except Holland. 
Their soil is good and climate mild, and they have 
an extensive seacoast and all necessary means of in- 
ternal communication. The sub-division of lands 
and the peasant proprietorship have existed long 
enough to produce their expected benefits in the 
great increase of the wealth of the country and in 
its distribution. And then, too, the people have 
learned how to take care of themselves. They pre- 
pare their food well, and dress with a view to com- 
fort, and seem devoid of any desire for show. So far 
as I can learn, there is no distress among them, aris- 
ing from privation. They have sufficient food, cloth- 
ing, fuel, and shelter. The peasant works hard and 
his skill and unintermitting industry make him in- 
dependent, but no small industry can compete with 
large operations. It is strikingly said in a recent 
work on the subject, that the cotton factories of Eng- 
land whitened the plains of India with the bones of 
Hindoo hand-loom weavers. And so the seeders and 
harvesters and threshers and the vast flocks and 


herds of America are ruining the peasant proprietors 
of Europe. The French peasant and family make about 
$150 a year. There are about as many peasant pro- 
prietors in France as in Germany, and of these three 
millions are below the line of personal taxation—next 
door to paupers, but as I have said have enough to 
support a healthy physical existence. But the sub- 
division of the land, while it has fulfilled the expec- 
tation of its authors in producing a large class of in- 
dependent and hardy peasants, has produced evils 
which were not at all foreseen. It has made the 
peasant intensely miserly. He lives only to save and 
to get more land. Every parcel of ground that may 
come into market is watched with greedy eyes by 
various competitors, and thus in time every neigh- 
borhood has become filled with rivalries, hates, and 
jealousies. In agricultural France crimes against 
property are strikingly predominant. No peasant 
trusts another on money matters. Half a dozen wo- 
men will walk to a distant market each carrying a 
few eggs or a chicken, when one could easily carry 
all. The French peasant’s béte noire is “le voisin,”— 
his neighbor,—against whom he is always on his 
guard. The prevalent parsimony leads to late mar- 
riages or celibacy, and the population of France is 
almost stationary, while Italian and German laborers 
are stealing into the country,—to such an extent in- 
deed that recently several thousand Italians were 
driven away from Marseilles and shipped back home. 
The German immigrants have not attracted public 
attention. They keep very quiet and do not gather 
in masses; and in fact being cheap and efficient 
workers I fancy they are permitted tacitly when no 
one would dare utter a word openly in their favor. 
There are great numbers in Paris, French manufac- 
turers and tradespeople are prosperous. They have 
been for ages remarkable for taste, and as the world 
grows richer the equality is in increasing demand, 
and the government has taken immense pains to edu- 
cate them. 

The income of the French people averages about 
$120 per head of our money. 

In Italy the condition of the peasantry would be 
worse than anywhere in Europe except Russia, were 
it not for their climate, which enables them to live in 
the open air, and renders food almost the only thing 
necessary for comfort. The debt of Italy is two 
thousand million dollars, and a third of the produce 
of the land is absorbed in taxes. There are no great 
industries as in other countries. The people area 
prolific and active race. Many leave their country to 
seek employment elsewhere in Europe, and several 
hundred thousand emigrate beyond the ovean every 
year, principally to the Argentine Republic where 
they are said to be engaging to a vast extent in the 
production of wheat and cattle. Those who remain 
at home undergo every species of privation. They 
live on the most sparing diet and very much upon 
unsalable refuse, which produces pellagra and other 
diseases. In the north of Italy, where their toil 
is unr€mitting, it is said they are sinking into stol- 
idity. In the south, where they refuse to be made 
beasts of burden, they become lazzaroni, beggars, or 
robbers. In central Italy a man and his wife may 
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earn twenty-four cents a day when they can get 
work. Land, as in Germany and France, is very 
high. The uninhabited and uninhabitable pasture 
lands around Rome rent for about $8 an acre per 
year. I have elsewhere spoken of the general good 
temper and kindly disposition of the Italian peas- 
antry. They have, however, one great vice. They 
are prone to jealousy and quick to anger, and as cap- 
ital punishment has been practically abolished, it is 
sad to say that murders or at least homicides are four- 
teen times as numerous as in Great Britain—where 
they are numerous enough. 

The annual income of the Italian people averages 
a little less than $60 per head per annum. 

Of Austria I can give no account in a condensed 
form. No general terms will apply to the thirteen 
distinct races which inhabit the dominions of the 
house of Hap-burg. A little more than a fourth of 
them are Germans, and to them I may apply what I 
have already said of their race. Most of them are 
peasant proprietors. The rest are Magyars, Slavs, 


Czechs; a degraded peasantry dominated by a fierce 
and warlike nobility. 

The national income is said to average $82 a head. 
Joun D. McPHeErson. 


THE LIBRARY. 

—Roberts Brothers, Boston, announce the early 
issue of a Life of Dr. Anandibai Joshee, by Caroline 
H. Dall. It contains a number of original letters, 
and is embellished by a full-length portrait of Dr. 
Joshee. The author designs that the profits of the 
sale shall go to the Ramabai school fund. 

—A monthly magazine, illustrated, with the title 
Woman, has reached its fourth number with the issue 
for Third month. The contents include articles upon 
every subject presumed to be of interest to women, 
of varied tastes and positions in life, including dress, 
housekeeping, etc., with poetry, short stories, and 
other literature. A considerable part of its contents 
would no doubt interest many of our readers: in 
which connection we suggest a series of papers by 
Helen Campbell, describing the condition of the 
working women of London,—a very sad but deeply 
interesting subject. “ The Woman’s Colleges in Amer- 
ica” are to be described in a series of papers by dif- 
ferent writers. The price of the magazine is $2.75 a 
year. (Office 122 Nassau street, New York.) 


Tue idea that education is dangerous to religion | 


and morals is the fear of a timorous and sceptical 
person, who secretly suspects that religion and mor- 
ality have no solid basis, and that if too much light 
is let in, people will find it out. It is half-education 
that is dangerous. It was a wise man who said that 
a little learning tends to make people sceptical, but 
profounder knowledge inclines them to faith—Wo- 
man’s Journal. 


Lire hath no blessing like an earnest frien®; than 





treasured wealth more precious, than the power of 
monarchs, and the people’s loud applause.—Duripi- 
des, B. C. 460. 
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FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS IN THE WEST. 


Tue earnest letter from a correspondent at Genoa, 
Nebraska, will no doubt attract attention among our 
readers. We venture to make some remarks upon 
it, in order to aid, as we hope, a profitable discussion 
of the subject. In the first place, we assure our cor- 
respondent and those who may feel with her, that 
there is no disposition here, either among the imme- 
diate workers for Swarthmore, or the body of the 
Society, to sacrifice any part of the field in order to 
unduly.help any other. We believe it entirely true 
that the whole work of education amongst us needed 
the uplifting which Swarthmore has given and can 
give, and that without this there would have been a 
much more serious declension of the Society. This 
was the conviction which animated Benjamin Hal- 
lowell and the other earnest Friends and practical 
educators who labored so earnestly to establish the 
College, and we have no doubt of the soundness of 
their judgment. It has had an influence which is 
felt in all directions and in many ways, among our 
membership. And, at the same time, local schools 
have not been neglected in the East. Many of these 
have been materially improved, several established, 
and some reopened. There are many Friends who 
feel a special interest in this work, and,—we espe- 
cially refer to Philadelphia Yearly Meeting,—the 
time and means of Friends have been freely given to 
it, for several years past. 

What is possible in the West? 
not easily to be answered. 


This is a question 
It must be remembered 
that, so far, most of the Friends’ schools are in local- 
ities where Friends are numerous. After counting 
some three or four within the limits of New York 
Yearly Meeting, there are few others except in Phil- 
adelphia and Baltimore Yearly Meetings. There has 
not been much experience of efforts to establish such 
schools where Friends are few. Perhaps Washing- 
ton City may be the most marked example of success, 


| under such conditions, but it will be remembered, of 


course, that we have there a class of patrons to draw 
upon who are of exceptional character and are able 
to pay a good charge for tuition. 

We hope for some early results, now, from the 
George School, in the way of a practical education, 
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at moderate cost, for those who do not want to take 
a college course. We hope there will not be undue 
delay in beginning the work. We sympathise with 
the words of our Genoa correspondent when she re- 
minds us that for the children who are now to be edu- 
cated time is passing, and that they cannot wait. But 
the George School will be located in this part of the 
country, (by the direction of the testator), and it can 
help supply the Western needs only in cases where 
young people can come to it as boarding scholars. 

We believe that there are places,—Genoa may be 
one; we do not know,—in the West, where, though 
Friends are not numerous, a school under their care 
would be sustained. But we must remember that 
education in the Western States is largely sustained 
by public funds, and that even the higher work in 
colleges and universities,—as, for example, that at 
Ann Arbor,—is quite inexpensive. Schools that 
should live: in competition with these must have 
some good reason for being. 

If it be possible to establish and sustain such 
schools in the West, there will be, we hope, an earn- 
est desire to aid them in every proper way. Swarth- 
more may have graduates who will help forward the 
work, in the true missionary spirit. Attention has 
so far been but little directed to the Western field, 
and the problem there is a new one. 


TAKING A STRONGER POSITION. 


Ir is probable that not very many of our readers fol- 
low closely the progress of the “‘ Andover Contro- 
versy.” It has, however, been mentioned, from time 
to time, in our columns, and has lately taken so in- 
teresting a turn as to demand further attention. Un- 
der the caption “The Newest Orthodoxy,” a friend 
contributes elsewhere a paper giving some recent de- 
velopments, It will be recalled that the professors at 
Andover, when confronted with the difficulties of the 
missionaries, developed the theory that for those hea- 
then who had not “ heard of Christ” there might be 
a probationary state after death. But in the meeting 
of the Missions Board, at Springfield, sometime ago, 
some of those who oppose this idea of the professors 
took up a new ground,—new to them,—and reverted 
to the very principles of Quakerism, finding in the 
abundant and grand doctrine of Immediate Revela- 
tion a conclusive and adequate relief for the mission- 
ary dilemma. The article elsewhere cites some of 
these expressions by speakers and writers prominent 
in the “ Orthodox” churches, and makes plain to the 
reader what is the ground they have now taken. 

The consequence of this has been that the Ando- 
ver professors now find themselves obliged to con- 
trovert the Friends’ doctrine, and their organ, the 
Andover Review,—a very able periodical in most re- 


| of the sword and the cannon. 





Faden up for criticism the views of Robert 


Barclay, in one of its latest issues. As the matter now 


stands, therefore, the two parties to the “Controversy” 
are both alike abandoning the docttine of eternal 
damnation for those who are ignorant of the Chris- 
tian Gospel, and while one has evolved the theory of 
a future probation, the other is inclined to fall back 
upon the ground where he eocurely rests. 


EDITORIAL NO TES. 


THE great storm of last week was, by common 
consent, decided to be the worst ever known in this 
latitude. Its centre seems to have been in the region 
of Philadelphia and New York, and it extended along 
the coast south to Washington, and north to Boston. 
Beyond those cities, in either direction, it was not so 
serious. Inland, it did not go very far, and ships that 
were well out at sea reported only the average 
weather of the season. The worst feature about it 
was the violent wind, which began, (we are speaking 
of the neighborhood of Philadelphia), early in the 
morning of the 12th, and had hardly calmed at all 
at noon of the 13th, nor ceased entirely by the fol- 
lowing morning. It was this that did so much to 
block railroads and country roads, and prevent the 
usual work to keep them clear. 

* * * 


Tue storm and its effects, including the detention 
of travelers, the interruption of telegraphic commu- 
nication, etc., furnished the one theme of conversa- 
tion during the whole of last week, and is still 
scarcely laid aside, at this writing. The editors of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL, like other people, 
had their operations interfered with, and the issue of 
the paper was nearly a day late, to which delay no 
doubt the interruption of mails added a further one. 
We may mention here that it is our endeavor to get 
the paper as far West as Chicago, and as far North as 
Rochester, by the mails of Seventh-day, so that it 
may be in the hands of subscribers by First-day. As 
it leaves here, (except in cases of accidental deten- 
tion, such as that of the storm), on Fifth-day even- 
ing, there should be no difficulty about this. 


* * * 


Tue death and funeral of the aged Emperor of 
Germany have drawn attention to that country and 
its affairs. The funeral was a great pageant, with 
much military display, all based upon that govern- 
mental idea and social situation which our corre- 
spondent in Brussels alluded to in his letter published 
last week,—that the “ profession ” of the soldier must 
be the foundation of every one’s claim to importance. 
The Emperor himself thoroughly embodied this idea. 
He was a soldier all his life, and though not a great 
general, was an extreme type of the military school. 
From 1848, when he was prominent in putting down 
the efforts of the German people to obtain a more 
free and constitutional system of government, to his 
campaigns in France, in 1870, he was always a man 
His burial hardly 
belongs to the age in which we live. It was a medi- 
seval scene, or such as might be referred to the day 





of the warlike Goths, when they buried Alaric, their 
fierce king, beneath the bed of the Italian river. 
~ a * 

Tus military despotism of Europe is a sad and 
discouraging spectacle. The question forces itself 
upon us, How could the kings and princes, the po- 
tentates and personages, who were gathered at Ber- 
lin meet around the tomb for the purpose of mani- 
festing the respect of the several nations which they 
represent, and join in the anthem to Him who liveth 
and abideth forever, with professions of good will 
upon their lips, and yet nourish in their hearts 
schemes and intrigues against one another, that in 
the near future may break out into strife and war? 

* *~ x 

Ir should not be thus. The investigations of sci- 
ence,—the great marine and geographical surveys,— 
the explorations into the vast fields of nature,—the 
progress of the world’s industries, the development 
of the wonders of the heavens, and the immense re- 
sources that wait to be made the handmaids of peace 
and plenty in the abodes of men, offer to the race 
better and far more ennobling returns than war with 
the horrid cruelties perpetrated upon one another by 
nations whose common origin and eommon hopes 
should bind them together. The time is past when it 
should be the interest of any people that war should 
prevail. Ours is the industrial age, and, more than 
that, the age when the Christian precepts should at 
last be accepted in their fullness. 


MARRIAGES. 

HOLLINSHEAD—HILLMAN.—By Friends’ ceremony, 
in the presence of Jesse Pratt, Mayor of Camden, N. J., 
Second month 29th, 1888, Nathan Hollinshead and Eliza- 
beth V. Hillman, both of Moorestown, N. J. 

PYLE—YEATMAN.—At the residence of the bride’s 
parents, Third month 8th, 1888, under the care of Centre 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Joseph Pennock Pyle, M. D., 
of Wilmington, Delaware, son of John and Mary E. Pyle, 
and Gheretein, daughter of John M. and Lavinia P. Yeat- 
man, of Norway, Chester Co., Pa. 


DEATHS. 


HALLOCK.—On Seventh-day, Second month 25th, 1888, 
at his residence in Plainfield, N. J., after a short illness, 
George Hallock, in his 82d year; an elder of Rahway and 
Plainfield Monthly Meeting. Interment at Chappaqua, 
New York. 

HALLOWELL.—In Germantown, on the morning of 
Third month 13th, 1888, Elizabeth L., widow of Thomas 
Hallowell, in her 75th year. 

MARIS.—In Willistown, Chester county, Pa., on Sixth- 
day, 16th of Third month, 1888, Caleb J. Maris, in his 82d 
year; a member of Goshen Monthly Meeting. 
at Willistown burial ground. 

MARSHALL.—At Lima, Delaware county, Pa., Third 
month 16th, 1888, Rachel E., wife of Humphrey Marshall, 
in ber dist year. 

PASSMORE.—In West Chester, Pa., Third month 15th, 
1888, Sarah L. Passmore, in her 91st year. 

STUCKEY.—Third month 8th, 1888, Thomas William 
Stuckey, of Philadelphia, in his 59th year. 

Although not a member of our Religious Society, the 
removal of this friend deserves more than a passing no- 


Interment 
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tice. He was an Englishman and possessed of those char- 
acteristics which make us look back with admiration at 
our English ancestors who were firm in what they be- 
lieved to be right and in the resistance of what they re- 
garded wrong. Had he lived in an earlier day doubt- 
less his name would have figured prominently in Sewel’s 
“ History ” and Besse’s “ Sufferings.” 

In earlier life he mingled with literary and dramatic 
celebrities and afterwards was a minister of the Baptist 
persuasion. This experience, as well as his imprisonment 
through ecclesiastical influence, made him a severe speaker 
on the “hireling ministry.” He was a thoroughly con- 
vinced Friend, and could present our position with much 
clearness and force. 

A man with such positive characteristics could not do 
otherwise than ofttimes make mistakes, which he had to 
atone for, and although he ardently desired a membership 
in our religious body, antipathies created by his plain 
speaking and ardent denunciation would naturally be in 
the way. J.M.T., IR. 

WORTHINGTON,.—At their residence, in Byberry, 
Phila., Third month 13th, 1888, Elmira K., wife of Spencer 
Worthington, in her 64th year. 


Resecca N. WEBSTER. 


At a stated meeting of the Joint Committee of Friends’ 
Central School, held Third month 13th, 1888, the following 
minute was adopted and entered upon the Records : 

“A feeling of sadness spread over the Committee dur- 
ing the session held this day, upon allusion being made to 
the death of our friend, Rebecca N. Webster, which oc- 
curred on the 10th inst. We are sensible, in her depar- 
ture, that we have sustained a loss that will be long and 
deeply felt. She was attentive, faithful, and earnest in 
the performance of her various duties as a member of this 
Committee, and unfailing in her interest in the welfare of 
the schools under its care, which service was rendered 
with a simplicity and modesty that commended her to our 
love, respect, and grateful remembrance.” 

The Clerk is directed to furnish a copy of this minute 
to the husband and family of our valued departed friend, 
with the assurance of a sincere sympathy with them in 
the bereavement they have sustained. 


Extract from the Minutes of the Committee on Tem- 
perance of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, First month 21st, 
1888 : 

“ Ezer Lamborn, a valued member of our Committee, 
has been removed by death since our last meeting,—a noble 
example of earnestness and faithfulness to manifest duty 
which continued into advanced years. His punctual at- 
tendance at our meetings and devotion to duty is worthy 
of imitation. Sympathy with his wife, who has been a 
partner through long years, was expressed.” . 
James H. ATKINSON, 
ANNIE C, DoRLAND, 


} Clerks. 


Paty, straightforward morality, and every-day 
righteousness are better than all emotion, and dog- 
matism, and all churchism, says the world, and 
Christianity says much the same; but plain, straight- 
forward righteousness, and every-day morality come 
most surely when a man is keeping close to Christ.— 
Maclaren. 


Arounp the hearthstone should be nobleness, 
honor, purity—the very spirit of the love, the very 
expression of good-will. 
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SCRIPTURE LESSON, NO. 13. 


FourtH Monrda Ist, 1888. 
TOPIC: NEGLECTED OPPORTUNITIES. 
GOLDEN Text :—‘* How often would I have gathered thy children 
together, even as a hen gathered her chickens under her 
wings, and ye would not!’’-Matt. 23: 37. 
REaD Matt. 22: 1—14. 

Tis parable refers to the Hebrew nation, and was 
intended to illustrate the kindness and love of the 
Heavenly Father, as manifested in their history and 
the want of reverence for him and for his laws, shown 
in the treatment of the prophets and teachers whom 
he sent from time to time among them, to instruct 
them in the Divine will. 

The kingdom of Heaven. That condition of peace 
and spiritual enjoyment that is attained through 
obedience to the will of our Heavenly Father. 

A certain king. Our Heavenly Father is here rep- 
resented as a king who provides a feast in honor of 
the marriage of his son. This is to illustrate how 
bountifully all that is needed for the sustenance of 
the spiritual life has been provided for us, and that 
he has given to each one the ability to know what he 
requires of us, and will enable us to perform his will. 

Sent forth his servants. These are the good men 
and women whom he has qualified and appointed to 
teach and to lead the ignorant, and those who for any 
cause have failed to hear the Divine Voice in their 
own souls, and to show them how they may keep in 
the right way of life. 

Go ye into the partings of the highways, implies a 
general invitation to all people everywhere, without 
regard to the outward condition, to come into the en- 
joyment of the kingdom of heaven. 

The wedding garment. The garments worn on fes- 
tival occasions were chiefly long white robes, and it 
was the custom for the person who made the feast to 
furnish these robes to his guests. The man who did 
not avail himself of this usage manifested a spirit un- 
worthy of a guest and was with propriety cast out of 
the guest chamber. Here we see that though our 
Heavenly Father has done so much to make it easy 
for us to be his guests, there is still something left for 
us to do,—we must put ourselves in a condition of 
spirit that is comparable to having on the wedding 
garment, before we can come into this blessed 
kingdom. 

All along in the history of the human family there 
have been prophets and teachers sent to call the dis- 
obedient and the unhappy, and all who have nolove 
for goodness, to come into this better condition rep- 
resented by the marriage feast ; and those who would 
not come have continued to disregard the invitation 
of the king, and so lost the good enjoyment which he 
had provided for them, choosing rather to find their 
happiness in the pursuit of earthly gains. Others 
have shown their unwillingness to hear the divine 
message by cruelly putting to death those who were 
sent to instruct them. Jesus, the beloved Son, and 
nearly all of the Apostles, besides multitudes of min- 
isters and teachers since their time, suffered unspeak- 
able agony and torture at the hands of those whom 
they were sent to teach the better way of life. 

Thus we see how opportunities are neglected 
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which would be of never ending value. It is that 
we may gather such lessons as these that the records 
of the past are so important to us. The experiences 
of others are opportunities for us, if we but read 
them aright. We are not to depend solely upon 
them, for each soul must tread its own path through 
life, but to neglect or undervalue them is as if a stu- 
dent should ignore all books, all observations made 
by other scholars in his chosen field, relying solely 
on himself. He might reach the desired end, but all 
which others had attained and garnered for his use 
as well as their own, would be lost to him. Let us 
prize, then, as we should, this Bible study. We can 
learn much from the far past and all along the lines 
to aid us in the pr t, wbich is indeed a time of 
golden opportunities. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
PELHAM HALF-YEARLY MEETING. 
From Young Friends’ Review, for 3rd month. 

FRienps composing Pélham Half- Yearly Meetingare 
widely separated. It is composed of the three Month- 
ly Meetings of Pelham and Norwich in Canada and 
Battle Creek in Michigan. Some Friends belonging 
to the last named are living in Ohio. The meeting 
is held in the Township of Pelham, in the Niagara 
District (about 12 miles from the Falls), once in two 
years in the winter season. At other times it is held 
in Yarmouth and Lobo. This winter it was Pel- 
ham's turn, and on the morning of the 9th inst. we, 
of Lobo, were up betimes and preparing to reach 
Pelham that day, 150 miles away. The morning was 
severely cold, the thermometer indicating 12° below 
zero, and the day proved to be the coldest of the win- 
ter, scarcely rising four degrees all day. But one 
does not feel the cold much in the cars, and we 
were conveyed on excellent sleighing to and from 
the stations. What to us is now but a few hours’ ride 
was to our fathers days of travel, for it was formerly 
accomplished by private conveyance. Lobo’s com- 
plement on this occasion was 15, more than half of 
whom were young people. We were quite shut in 
by the frosted car windows, but could not refrain 
from melting peep-holes through occasionally, to get 
a view of some of the towns and cities through which 
we were passing, also the tempting scenery, especially 
about Dundas, away down in the valley, and Hamil- 
ton and Burlington Bay—but the bay was frozen 
over, but to our left at many times between the cities 
of Hamilton and St. Catharines we could see the blue 
waters of Lake Ontario. At St. Catharines we were 
met by our friends with two large sleighs, and they 
were needed, for our company was augmented by two 
cousins from Western New York. An hour’s drive 
brought us to comfortable quarters and a hospitable 
home. 

This section is noted for fruit raising. Peaches 
and grapes of excellent quality are grown in abun- 
dance, as well as the hardier fruits. 

Select Meeting was held on Sixth-day, and on 
Seventh-day the regular business meeting. But few 
outside of our H.-Y. Meeting were in attendance. 
Elisha A. Griffiths and wife from Boston, Erie Co., 
N. Y., were there, and we also met our friends John 





communications were offered by E. A. Griffiths and 
Serena Minard. The meeting was about its usual 
size, and the business transacted was the appoint- 
ment of Clerks,—S. P. Zavitz for Clerk,and Amelia 
R. Page for Assistant,—the reading of tbe reports 
from the different monthly meetings, the reading of 
the queries and advices, and answers to the queries 
as received from monthly meetings, a summary of 
which was taken to forward to the coming yearly 
meeting, and the appointment of representatives to 
attend said meeting. 

In the evening an interesting and satisfactory par- 
lor meeting was held at the home of Josiah Ward. 
It was participated in by both old and young. Next 
day was public meeting day. The house was well 
filled by a thoughtful and attentive audience. Tes- 
timonials were borne by Samuel P. Zavitz, E. A. 
Griffiths, and Serena Minard, and prayer was offered 
by 8. P. Zavitz. Although the thought might have 
occurred as it did to the disciples of old, that the 
multitude would have to be sent away hungry, yet 
we came away feeling that a measure of that same 
divine power which with the few loaves and fishes bad 
fed the multitudes, had been with us, and that all 
had departed filled and satisfied. The weather through- 
out had been most propitious, Sleighing was excellent. 
The days were bright and sunshiny, and the cold 
had moderated. On Second-day we departed for our 
several homes. The meeting in Pelham is one of 
the oldest in Canada—is not large—but for a num- 
ber of years has been about holding its own. There 


is a necessity, though, for the younger members to 
be willing to take up the work with earnestness and 
unfaltering fidelity—the work which one by one their 
parents are leaving to them as they are called from 


this stage of action. 
Coldstream, Second Mo. 20. 


8. P. Z. 


SOUTHERN QUARTERLY MEETING. 
Tats meeting convened at Camden, Delaware, on the 
29th of Second month. Owing to the changeable 
weather of this season and sickness in some families, 
the attendance was not so large as desirable. The 
meeting, however, was interesting, and we hope pro- 
fitable. Elizabeth Lloyd and Joel Borton, Jr., mem- 
bers of the Visiting Committee were with us, and 
their labors highly appreciated by all those who were 
favored to be present. In the silent waiting, our eyes 
and thoughts turned towards the graves of the dear 
departed friends who lie so close to the meeting- 
house, and whose voices we have so often heard call- 
ing us to the truth of the Light within and the peace 
and joy which would follow those who were obedient 
to this Divine guide. We thought of the zeal of the 
early Friends who through inclement weather, with 
no public conveyances, rode hundreds of miles, sur- 
mounting almost every obstacle in order to be present 
at their quarterly meetings. Was the obligation 
greaterthen than now? We think not ; for to-day a 
feeling of gratitude goes out to them, that by their 
faithfulness, religious principles were established 
which can never die, and though the Society of 
Friends may not increase in numbers, yet the truths 





which they have taught, (the same which Jesus him- 
self both taught and lived), will yet be acknowledged 
as the only true and living way by which the world 


can be redeemed from sin. 
M.J .B. 


—We are informed that Isaac Wilson is safely 
home again after his visit to a number of the meet- 
ings within New York Yearly Meeting. He had, in 
the four weeks’ absence from home, traveled by rail 
1,700 miles, had attended thirty-five meetings, and 
had a very pleasant and satisfactory time. He leaves 
home again soon for Central and Western Ontario, 
and may reach Yarmouth by the 11th of the month. 
—Young Friends’ Review. 

—Our friend Thomas Foulke, of New York, whose 
health has been less good than usual, during the 
past winter, has gone to Jacksonville, Florida, to join 
the members of his own family, to remain for some 
weeks to come. Lydia H. Hall, one of the editors of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JouRNAL who has latelysuffered 
much from an asthmatic trouble, has also gone South, 
accompanied by her husband, Thomas H. Hall, of 
West Chester. They left on theevening of the 15th 
instant, for Norfolk, Va. 


EDUCATIONAL. 
CONFERENCE IN CHARGE OF PHILADELPHIA 

Y. M. COMMITTEE. 

Tue third and last Educational Conference for the 

school year 1887-88, was held on the 17th inst., at 

15th and Race streets meeting-house, the Clerk of the 

Yearly Meeting Committee, Wm. Wade Griscom, 

presiding. The attendance was good and much life 

and interest was manifested in the proceedings. 

The first question “ How shall we raise the stan- 
dard of honor among our pupils and how shall we 
manage those who are refractory?” was opened by 
Mary E. Speakman, Principal of the West Chester 
Friends’ School, with a short but thoughtful and 
comprehensive paper upon Discipline, in which she 
set forth the general principles under which well- 
disciplined and cheerful teachers would proceed by 
precept and example to lead their pupils into the 
daily practice of those virtues that are the basis of 
honor, and this being done wisely and well would 
lead to self-discipline, the end to be desired ; and she 
believed “the bond of personal affection the most 
reliable factor in school government.” 

This was followed by a longer and more elaborate, 
but a lively paper by William W. Birdsall of the 
Boys’ Department of Friends’ Central School. He 
took no less high ground in regard to the character 
and personal influence of the teacher. 

Perhaps the keynote of the writer in regard to 
government, is that “it is absolutely essential not 
only to the comfort of the teacher but to the success 
of his work, that he should be able to enforce prompt, 
cheerful, uniform obedience to regulations.” 

The best that is in our pupils should be appealed 
to, and they should be led, if possible, to respect them- 
selves; but one should not be retained in the fold 
if he is leading nine or ninety and nine astray. All 
temptations should, as far as possible, be removed, 








for even then enongh will be left; and in this con- 
nection he presented some very thoughtful words in 
regard to “the causes of a low standard of honor 
among pupils.” He thinks “one of the most prom- 
inent causes among us is an excessive spirit of emu- 
lation,” and he would try to remove as far as possi- 
ble the “excessive feeling of the importance of marks, 
ranking, and promotion.” It is impossible in a short 
report to do more than indicate the spirit of these 
excellent papers; but it is hoped that the readers of 
the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL may have the oppor- 
tunity of perusing them for themselves. 

The reading of these essays was followed by a 
very animated discussion on the marking system, 
corporal punishment, the duties of committees, and 
other subjects brought out by the essayists, partici- 
pated in by Evan T. Swayne, Arthur H. Tomlinson, 
Geo. L. Maris, Wm. W. Birdsall, Wm. Wade Griscom, 
Edward H. Magill, Isaac T. Johnson, Allen Flitcraft, 
Clement M. Biddle, Thomas Worrell and others. 

One essayist said “the days of the ferule are gone.” 
One speaker asked if it is to be understood that there 
must be no corporal punishment. Are there not 
cases where it would be better to use the rod rather 
than the scalpel? Is there not loss in giving up all 


the old ways? One speaker knew a case where as a 
last resort the rod was the means of reformation. 
But the general sentiment was very strongly but 
mildly voiced against the rod. One speaker in refer- 
ence to discipline thought that if the views of the 
first essayist were practically enforced in the primary 
grades, there would be little trouble in the higher. 


Reference was made to Thomas Foulke, late Superin- 
tendent at Swarthmore, who in matters relating to 
discipline found it well for all concerned to get into 
the quiet. The same might have been said of Ben- 
jamin Hallowell. 

The “ marking system” is frequently brought into 
notice and a good deal was said on the subject at this 
conference. Happily there is an intelligent growth 
against it as generally used, and our best teachers are 
letting go a little and a little more. It is generally 
felt that some record should be kept so that proper 
reports may be made to those who have a right to 
know the standing and progress of any pupil. Why 
not discard all per cents? Let the words excellent and 
failure be omitted ; the former because it means “ ex- 
celling or surpassing others,” and the latter because 
it is generally improperly used. A scale of quality 
denoted by the terms Very satisfactory, Good, Passable, 
and Poor, or words of some such import, indicated by 
the number 10, 8, 6, and 4, could be used; and a 
status intermediate between these and below the 
lowest would be shown by the numbers 9, 7, 5, and 
3. Or the scale might be used the other way; but 
as the percentage scale has been used so long where 
the highest numbers indicates the best, the first plan 
might be the most satisfactory ; but if it is desired to 
get as far as possible from the old system let No.1 be 
the best. Every teacher should be able to make a 
record of each pupil’s place, at least once a week, in 
each subject under consideration. 

In discussing the duties of committees in relation 
to the discipline of schools, there seemed to be a 
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very general agreement that in all cases where mat- 
ters were referred to them they should exercise great 
care and caution. In cases of difficulties between 
teachers and pupils they should always hear the 
teachers before giving any decision to pupils or their 
parents; and when a case is decided by them their 
decision should be given to the parties through the 
teacher who is the recognized disciplinarian of the 
school. It was regarded as important to “ stand by ” 
the teachers. “Get good teachers and stand by them,” 
said one. If such could always be had, committees 
would have little trouble, there would be little diffi- 
culty in raising the standard of honor, and there 
would be few refractory pupils. 

After a short recess, which was enjoyed in social 
mingling, “How should writing be taught?” was 
taken up by Wm. R. Glenn, formerly teacher of writ- 
ing and accounts in the College of Commerce, Phila- 
delphia. He spoke of the necessity of correct posi- 
tion at the desks on physiological grounds, and of 
the importance of holding the pen properly as a 
habit from the first. The pupil should face the desk 
so both arms may be on it, ‘keeping both shoulders 
the same height. The pen should never be tightly 
grasped, as this gives the hand a cramped and pain- 
ful position, but it should be held in such manner 
that free movements of the fingers may be secured. 
Teach the movement of the forearm on the muscu- 
lar portion while the hand rests on the nails of the 
third and fourth fingers, the wrist not touching the 
desk. Take great pains to get the right forms into 
the children’s minds, at the start, and aim to make 
good plain writers. Quite a number of questions were 
asked and answered ; but as the meeting had been 
in session a long time no general discussion was had 
on the subject. According to the good order of 
Friends, the meeting settled into the quiet and then 
adjourned. H.R.R. 


—== == = 


THE WESTERN NEED OF FRIENDS’ 
SCHOOLS. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

My heart is too truly awake to the importance of 
the subject before us, for me to let it rest just where 
it is, without further effort to bring about some prac- 
tical result. I have no desire for it even to seem as 
an attack upon Swarthmore, for I only wish well to 
it, and that the light therefrom may broaden to its 
fullest limit. But just now we must look at the pres- 
ent and its needs, while the years are stealing away 
theseedtime of the children’s lives, and the world is 
approaching nearer and nearer to them, ever ready 
to lure them away from our loving hold. 

The reception of a letter from a Friend in Ohio, 
—a stranger to me,—thanking me for writing on the 
subject, and also saying that my sentiments were 
truly hers, and those of the majority of the members 
of the meeting to which she belonged, somewhat sur- 
prised me, coming from so far east as Ohio. There 
was a portion of the letter which seemed to be a cry 
from many hearts,ard which I feel it my duty to 
pass on, that it may reach ears prepared to hear, and 
that minds qualified to cope with the subject may 
not pass it lightly by. The letter says: 
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“ We receive the Appeals from Swarthmore, their 
reports of donations and of success, and of their joy- 
ful meetings and lectures which would be a feast to 
my soul. And numbers of our young people are 
hungering for a taste only of that which they are en- 
joying to the full. But alas! we are not able to se- 
cure such advantages for our children, and our Soci- 
ety is sadly showing the effects of a few having the 
ad vantages that justice and right demand should have 
been scattered broadcast to the whole of the Society. 
I have mourned over it ever since I was a school 
girl, and hungered for a chance to attend a Friends’ 
school. I am now fifty-four years of age, and have 
always belonged to the same meeting, have done all 
in my power for the good of the Society, but still 
there is no Friends’ school in our reach. The wealthy 
Friends could send their children away, but others 
had to go where their surroundings were calculated to 
draw them from Friends, and the result is a dwind- 
ling of the Society. 

“T do feel so anxious that Friends look into this 
matter. Swarthmore does not send any of her grad- 
uates out to try to start schools in these remote places 
to perpetuate the principles they have been taught ; 
or to encourage Friends in any way who live far from 
the popular places.” 

Now, Friends, it appears that a proving time is 
fast approaching, when it will be proven whether 
there is vital force sufficient left in the Society to in- 
sure an onward, upward growth, or whether the time 
of withering is upon us. The result will depend 
much upon the solving of the problem before us, for 
truly unless the youth be shielded, directed, and 
guided, we cannot expect vigor and life to remain. 

Now those of us who would like to have schools 
started among us, would like to know what to expect, 
and if there are those to whom we may look for sup- 
port, and what is the first and proper move to make. 


Mariana B. Truman. 
Genoa, Nebraska. 


WESTERN FARM MORTGAGES. 
[We print below further extracts from communications re- 
ceived from parties engaged in negotiating loans on mort- 
gages in the West.—Ebs.] 
PaILADELpaiA, 3d month 34d, 1888. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

Your favor of the 2nd. inst. is duly received, and we 
take pleasure in complying with your request for in- 
formation on the subject of “ Western Mortgages.” 
I am well aware that there are some good people who 
are under the impression that the Western farmer is 
greatly oppressed by excessive rates of interest and 
commissions exacted from him. To correct this im- 
pression I will state facts that are patent toall. It is 
well known that many years ago 10 per cent. and 12 
per cent, and even much higher than that were com- 
mon rates of interest in the West, whereas now the 
larger and more conservative Loan Companies loan 
directly to the farmer for 6 per cent. and a small com- 
mission that will enable them to handle the business 
at aliving profit. Were it not for the large Loan 
Companies that are organized for the safe and system- 
atic conduct of the business of loaning Eastern 
money to the Western farmer, this condition of affairs 
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would have been impossible and the Western farmer 
would still have been paying the very high rates pre- 
vailing afew years ago. The Western mortgage com- 
panies have done much for the development of the 
West and the prosperity of its people, for they are the 
means of sending a large amount of money to those 
parts of our country which can make profitable use 
of it. Through the medium of these companies, far- 
mers are enabled to borrow money and improve their 
farms much faster than could be done under the fee- 
ble stimulus of the money of local savings only. 
Their comfort and prosperity have been materally in- 
creased; the grain fields and stock farms of the West 
have been opened and developed ; happy homes and 
fields of waving grain are now to be found where not 
long since the buffalo roamed at will ; the settlement 
of the great West has been greatly advanced so that 
it is now one of the most prosperous sections of our 
country. Besides this, it has opened a wide field of 
investment for the money-savers of the East and has 
added materially to their prosperity by giving them 
a better income than they could get at home. Thus 
the prosperity of the East has been bound up in the 
rapid advance of the West and the gain of one has 
been the gain of both. To show that the farmer is 
not unduly oppressed and that he knows what he is 
about when he borrows this money at current rates, 
to aid him in developing the resources of nature, let 
us take the State of Illinois foranexample. It is not 
many years since her farmers were paying 10 per cent. 
and 12 per cent. interest and even higher rates, and 
now she has not only discharged the indebtedness in- 
curred at these high rates but she has accumulated, 
besides, a sinking fund in the hands of her own citi- 
zens sufficient to provide for all local wants, and in- 
deed many of her communities are now lenders to 
the more distant sections of the West. Let us look 
fora moment at the State of Kansas, a State which 
has felt the stimulus of Eastern capital in its devel- 
opment more largely than any other in the West, 
and note that the Kansas farmer has not only felt no 
oppression but bas grown constantly richer. The 
total assessed value of property real and personal in 
the State of Kansas in 1861 was $24,737,000, in 1870 it 
was $91,645,000, in 1880 it had increased to $160,000,- 
000, and in 1886 it had reached the enormous total of 
$277,000,000. These figures represent only the assessed 
value of the property—the real value for the year 1886 
being over $600,000,000. The assessed value of per- 
sonal property for the same year was $55,000,000, or a 
real value of $110,000,000. Thus the farmer has re- 
claimed the prairies which before were valueless, 
and by his energy, thrift, and intelligence, aided and 
stimulated with Eastern capital, has rendered them 
thus valuable. The annual products of the farms in 
the State of Kansas now reach the enormous total of 
$250,000,000. How much of this result would have 
been attained without the aid of Eastern capital? 
Suppose the farmer had been obliged to depend en- 
tirely upon local savings,would the wild prairies have 
been reclaimed and rendered as valuable as they are 
now? Would the farmers of Kansas have owned as 


much personal property as they now possess? Would 
the products of his labor have been so large every 
year as they are now? Are we not bound to answer 
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in the negative? Indeed is it not safe to say that the 
development of the West has been set forward fifty 
years at least, by the use of the capital furnished 
from the East? Very respectfully, 


Cuas. Bens. WILKINSON, 
(Equitable Mortgage Company.) 


PHILADELPHIA, March, 5th, 1888. 
Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 

After an experience of several years, during which 
I have located a large number of mortgages in the 
West, aggregating I believe over two millions of dol- 
lars, I am led to believe that the flow of Eastern cap- 
ital to the West has added greatly in the develop- 
ment of thatsection of our country. From a person- 
al examination made in the field, I am convinced 
that the farmers who exercise due care in the pur- 
suit of their calling are greatly benefited by the cap- 
ital which is sent from the older and more thickly 
settled States. In many cases, the first settler, who 
obtains his land by homestead or purchase from the 
Government, has little or nothing except his own 
hands, and possibly an inferior team of horses, with 
which to carve out his fortune from the land upon 
which he resides. After securing his title from the 
Government, if he can borrow a few hundred dollars, 
it enables him to bring his farm into cultivation more 
rapidly, and improve it with comfortable buildings 
for the shelter of his family and live stock, and each 
year as the improvements on his farm increase, he is 
enabled to enlarge the productions of his tract, until 
in the end he attains the position of independence 
for which he has been striving. 

It is true that the rate of interest is higher than 
in the East, but I am convinced the difference is 
more apparent than real, from the fact that while the 
rate of interest is greater in the West, the amount of 
money borrowed in proportion to the productiveness 
of the property is much greater in the East, so that 
the farmer who has borrowed $1,000 upon his farm 
of 160 acres, located in the West, at an interest 
which, including commission, rarely exceeds 8 per 
cent. per annum, is in more comfortable circumstan- 
ces than the farmer in the Eastern States, who has 
borrowed from $2,000 to$2,500 upon his farm, at the 
rate of 5 per cent., it being the rule that the Eastern 
farmer is obliged to fertilize to the extent of from $2 
to $3 per acre in addition to the interest, which he is 
obliged to pay upon borrowed capital, and is thus 
handicapped to this extent in competition with the 
Western producer. 

In some of the States of the West, notably Indi- 
ana and Illinois, farmers were obliged to pay, in the 
earlier periods, from 12 per cent. to 18 per cent. for 
money, the investment of which has in the end made 
them the most prosperous agricultural portions of 
our country ; whereas, at the present time, owing to 
the facility with which loans are made in the West, 
and mortgages placed in the hands of Eastern inves- 
tors, it is comparatively rare indeed for the Western 
borrower to pay more than 8 per cent. for his money, 
and, in fact, it rarely reaches so high a figure_as this, 
except in the more recently settled, parts jof the 
newer States. 
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The ability to secure assistance from Eastern cap- 
italists by procuring small mortgages, secured upon 
their farms, has enabled the farmers of the West to 
turn the prairies covered with rank grass, into the 
most fertile grain fields of the world, and, while it is 
true that the rapid increase and production of grain 
has so lowered its price that the Eastern farmer 
cannot compete in the production of the smaller 
grains, yet it has been of the greatest advantage to 
the Western farmers, by enabling them to enter the 
markets of the world with their products. 

I can understand why sympathizers with the 
farmers in the East may object to the ease with 
which money is procured for Western borrowers, 
but I do not see that those who sympathize with 
the Western farmer have any reason to raise an ob- 
jection to the facility offered him for the rapid im- 
provement and development of his farm. 

It has been the history of the great portion of the 
West, within the last ten years, that where the land 
has been acquired direct from the Government, 
either under the Homestead Law or by Preémption, 
that a tract of 160 acres, which may be said to have 
cost at a “maximum $200, has so increased in value 
that the land, without taking into consideration the 
buildings or fences, is worth from $2000 to $3000 
within five years from its occupation by the farmer, 
and this in addition to affording the farmer a living 
for his family in the meantime. 

It is thus easily seen that a farmer can afford to 
carry a mortgage of from $500 to $1,000, or even more 
upon his well-improved tract of 160 acres, rather 
than to work on year after year with his single pair 
of hands, and one team, and laboriously break and 
plant from 10 to 20 acres per annum, when by the as- 
sistance of the money borrowed, he has been able to 
bring from one-half to three-quarters of his tract into 
cultivation, besides improving his farm with build- 
ings and fences. Very truly, 

B. Mriuer, Vice-President, 
(Philadelphia Mortgage and Trust Co.) 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

We place, I think, too much stress on 
what i is ‘known as the “legal rate of interest.” Every 
attempt to fix by legislation a rate to which all must 
conform has failed. In some way or other, the true 
value of money, as well as all other commodities, is 
obtained. A legal rate seems necessary, to provide 
for contracts where the parties agree on no rate, or 
where there are judicial settlements. In Pennsyl- 
vania, the legal rate is 6 per cent.; the actual rate 
does not now much exceed 4 percent. A capitalist 
who should insist on six for first-class loans would, at 
this time, be saved from “ oppressing the borrower ” 
by the fact that he could find no one to take his 
money. The shrewd, hard-working people who are 
building up the West, may be safely trusted to see 
to their own interest in this matter, as well as others, 

In this connection it is interesting to see what the 
people of some of the borrowing States think of the 
rate of interest, as expressed in their laws on the 
subject. The legal rate in Colorado {is 10 per cent., 
and there are no penalties for “ usury,”—which 
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means liberty to contract at any rate. In Dakota the 
legal rate is 7 per cent., but contracts are allowed to 
12 per cent. In Illinois the legal rate 6 per cent. ; 
contracts may be made to 8 percent. Iowa, legal 
rate 6 per cent.; contracts, may be made to 10 per 
cent.; Kansas, legal rate 7 per cent. ; contracts allowed 
to 12 per cent. Michigan, Minnesota, and Nebraska, 
legal rate 7 per cent.; contracts allowed to 10 per 
cent. In all these States there are penalties for tak- 
ing over the highest contract rate. 

I remember the astonishment of a staid New 
England banker, in Lawrence, Kansas, some years 
ago, when solicited to loan money on good real estate 
security at 2 per cent. a month. He thought it was 
ruin, and could hardly believe the borrower when he 
told him that as the property would more than double 
in value in a year he would consider it a great favor 
if he would let him have the money. 

It is true there are unprincipled men in all kinds 
of business. They will take advantage of the needy. 
But the number of these is small. “Oppression” is 
not a profitable business in the long run, and I believe 
the Western mortgage business may be safely left in 
the hands, on one side of the large number of honor- 
able men who are engaged in loaning money, and on 
the other of the owners of land who find in the help 
thus afforded them a means of advancement to com- 
fort and wealth. If either of these parties need 
sympathy it isthe former. That the bulk of the risk 
is on their side is shown by the fact that large num- 
bers of investors prefer the low rate Eastern securi- 
ties to these investments in the West. 

Respectfully, 
RicHarRD CADBURY. 

Philadelphia, 3d mo. 2. 


In regard to the rate of interest now paid by 
Western borrowers, Henry Dickinson, of New York, 
representing the J. B. Watkins Co., says: “ What- 
ever the rate of interest and commission may have 
been in former times, the best authority informs us 
now that on undoubted security plenty of capital is 
offering at 64 to 74 per cent., and no commission. 
Where we hear of higher rates, they are cases where 
the security is not first-class, or the loan is too large, 
or an exaggerated appraisement is permitted ; then 
the rate of interest advances, because of the risk 
taken. Any mortgage paying the Eastern lender 
over 6 per cent. should be regarded as having some 
elementof risk. I think it can be clearly shown 
that the industrious Western farmer has had no 
helper equal to the prudent lender of small sums of 
money to supplement his personal efforts.” 


Cuitpren need checks, directions, and good in- 
fluences. A well-governed child is in the grand ma- 
jority of cases sure to grow into a respectable man or 
woman; but the noblest nature may be blighted un- 
less the weeds of unrestrained propensity are kept 
down.—Boston Post. 


Cautamity is the touchstone of a brave mind. 
The winter leaves must fall that the summer leaves 
may grow. 
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NOBILITY. 


TRUE worth is in being, not seeming ; 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good thing—not in dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kindly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 


We get back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right, 
Nor can we give pain and feel pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 

The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin or wren, 

But always the path that is narrow 
And straight for the children of men. 


’Tis not in the pages of story 
The heart of its ills to beguile, 

Though he who makes courtship to glory 
Gives all that he hath for a smile, 

For when from her heights he has won her, 
Alas! it is only to prove 

There’s nothing so royal as honor, 
And nothing so loyal as love! 


We cannot make bargains for blisses 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets ; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses, 
Helps more than the thing which it gets ; 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great or of small, 
But just in the doing, and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 
—Alice Carey. 


THREE HELPS. 


Ir the world seems cold to you, 
Kindle fires to warm it! 

Let their comfort hide from view 
Winters that deform it. 

Hearts as frozen as your own 
To that radiance gather ; 

You will soon forget to moan 
“ Ah! the cheerless weather.” 


If the world’s a wilderness, 
Go build houses in it! 
Will it help your loneliness 
On the winds to din it? 
Raise a hut, however slight, 
Weeds and brambles smother, 
And to roof and meal invite 
Some forlorner brother. 


If the world’s a vale of tears, 
Smile till rainbows span it ; 
Breathe the love that life endears, 
Clear of clouds to fan it. 
Of your gladness lend a gleam 
Unto souls that shiver ; 
Show them how dark Sorrow’s stream 
Blends with Hope’s bright river. 


—Lucy Larcom. 


Truts lies in character. Christ did not simply 


speak truth; he was truth; truth through and 
through ; for truth is a thing not of words, but of life 
and being.— Robertson. 








FRIENDS’ LIBRARY LECTURES: PROF. 
THOMPSON’S “IRELAND.” 


Tue next and closing lecture of the course under di- 
rection of Friends’ Library (15th and Race streets), 
will be given on Fourth-day evening of next week, 
the 28th inst., by Professor James MacAlister, on 
“The Art of Etching.” The lecture on the 8th inst., 
by Prof. Robert Ellis Thompson, on “ Ireland,” was 
a very interesting and able statement of the facts of 
that theme. A friend has furnished us the following 
synopsis : 

Professor Thompson said such questions as these 
were continually asked: “ Why don’t the Irish leave 
Ireland at home? Why are they perpetually both- 
ering us about Ireland? The Germans leave Ger- 
many and become American citizens ; the Scandina- 
vians leave Norway and Sweden, and become identi- 
fied in our nation, and we hear nothing from them 
about their native land; but the Irish are always and 
perpetually bringing up their home troubles and try- 
ing to mix us upinthem!” Prof. T. answered these 
thus: The Germans leave Germany to avoid military 
duty, the Scandinavian leaves his home to find bet- 
ter soil and greater proceeds for his labor. The gov- 
ernment under which he has lived is free, and he 
loves his native cliffs, whose barrenness only drives 
him to seek more fertile fields. Not so with the 
Irish ; he is an exile from his native land. He leaves 
it not because he does not love it, or because of his 
desire to seek better fortune, but because he simply 
cannot exist there. Ireland is a country under alien 
rule, and no country on the face of the globe is fit to 
make laws for another country, no matter how wise 
or good they may be; but least of all should the Irish 
be governed by the English. A natural hatred exists 
between them, because of this innate difference of 
temperament ; one the hot-headed, imaginative, poet- 
ical, the other pugnacious, self-important, prosaic, 
domineering. One the Celt, the other the Saxon. 

And not only this: Ireland suffers under a condi- 
tion of things that inevitably brings disaster —that 
of a monotony of industry. It is an anomalous truth 
that the countries which are only food producing are 
the only countries visited by famine. They have 
“all their eggs in one basket,” and when that falls 
they are ruined. Examples of this are China, India, 
Asia Minor, and England. 

On the night of August 5th, 1845, a blight fell 
upon Ireland. When they went to bed that night 
all was bright and flourishing, with the prospect of 
a good crop, but when they looked out the next 
morning the fields were black and gave-a horrible 
stench. The death was upon them and those who 
could exist themselves, were afraid to open their 
doors, lest the beggar should fall in a corpse! There 
were not enough living to bury the dead, and in many 
places the hovels were torn down and allowed to fall 
over the dead inmates. And yet that same year 
seven hundred thousand bushels of potatoes were 
exported from Ireland! Ireland is proportionally 
the largest food exporting country in Europe, and 
yet it takes the proceeds of it all to pay the land- 
lords. It raises food enough to feed twenty-four mil- 
lions of people, and it now has a population of but 
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five millions, against eight millions at the beginning 
of the century. 

England has been trying various remedies ; she 
has been fertile in schemes of relief for Ireland; 
with new landlords and land laws and emigration 
she has tried to improve the situation. She has 
done everything but allow Ireland to have her own 
Parliament to regulate her own affairs aud protect 
her home industries. 

Ireland abounds in mineral wealth,—in coal beds 
and iron mines, all undeveloped and unused. She is 
surrounded by some of the safest and most beautiful 
harbors in the world, and is traversed by rivers that 
would afford ample water power for mills. The iron 
of Antrim is even now being exported to America to 
make Bessemer steel, and in Tyrone there are impor- 
tant coal beds. The landlords themselves have seen 
that mechanical and manufacturing industries ought 
to exist, and many of them have done nobly, and la- 
bored heroically to establish cotton, woolen, and iron 
mills. But they have all inevitably, after a short ex- 
istence, been obliged to close; they could not in 
their infancy, compete with the old-established man- 
ufactures of England, whose home-protected pro- 
ducts could be made to undersell their own. 

Land Leagues are of no avail. Mr. Parnell’s plan 
cannot reach the difficulty, for even if they owned 
the land they cannot earn enough to assure a compe- 
tency under the existing state of things. The lectur- 
er’s father was a land-holder under the Crown, and 
had to pay but a penny an acre “ quit-rent,” and yet 
ke and his brother emigrated to America, with their 
families, because they saw no prospect of getting 
“ahead in the world.” The only and sovereign 
remedy, in the estimation of the lecturer, is a Home 
Rule Parliament in Dublin, which would enact laws 


protecting home industries. 
8. M. G. 


MIDDLE STATES COLLEGE ASSOCIATION. 
A note from President Magill, of Swarthmore, dated 
the 15th instant, says that the following circular has 
been sent to the faculties of the Colleges of the Mid- 
dle States and Maryland: 

“ For some years the question of forming a College 
Association, to take into consideration the many and 
important questions which affect the interests 
of the colleges of our country, and to bring to bear 
upon them the advantages of organized, codperative 
action, has claimed the attention of some of the offi- 
cers of the colleges of Pennsylvania. This resulted 
in the formation, last summer, of ‘The College Asso- 
ciation of Pennsylvania,’ which met in the city of 
Lancaster, and adopted a plan of permaneht organiza- 
tion, a constitution, and by-laws. Fourteen of the 
colleges of the State were represented at this meet- 
ing. We now invite the colleges of the Middle 
States and Maryland to meet with us at our coming 
Annual Meeting, which is to be held at the University 
of Pennsylvania, in Philadelphia, on the 5th and 6th 
of July, with a view toward such modification of our or- 
ganization as may be necessary to make toinclude the 
colleges of these five States. We trust that these col- 
leges will send as many representatives as possible to 
this meeting which promises to be one of great in- 
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terest and importance to the various colleges of these 
States. We desire to know what colleges will be 
represented, and the probable number of representa- 
tives sent. A programme of the exercises of the dif- 
ferent sessions of the meeting will be forwarded, 
early in June, to all from whom responses are re- 
ceived. 
“T. L. Serpe, D. D., Pres. Muhlenberg College, 
Chairman of Exec. Committee. 
“ E. H. Maaiit, LL. D., Pres. Swarthmore College. 
Secretary of Exec. Committee. 
“Address acceptances and replies to the Secretary, 
Swarthmore College, Delaware Co., Pa.” 


Annie Ca.tey Dorvanp has been giving familiar talks 
on the Life and Poems of Henry W. Longfellow, to 
the pupils and friends of Moorestown High School. 
She has just commenced a like interesting course on 
John G. Whittier. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
-The first electric street railway in Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, has been opened to public travel. The line is 1? 
miles in length, extending from Tenth and Market streets 


to Riverview Cemetery, and the cars are run at intervals 
of 20 minutes. j 

—The annual report of the Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany for 1887 shows the gross earnings of all its lines to 
have been $115,515,506; operating expenses, $77,238,082, 
and net earnings, $38,277,424. In all $106,128,215 tons of 
freight were moved and 63,153,705 passengers carried. 

—A successful exhibition has been given in New Or- 
leans of the new machine for cleaning cottonseed. Its 
chief feature is that it cleans the seed perfectly by steel 
brushes, leaving the lint as clean as that from the gin. Ex- 
perts are of the opinion that it will revolutionize the pres- 
ent system and largely increase the quantity of lint cot- 
ton 

A recent contribution to telephonic literature is an 
anecdote which tells how a Manchester (England) young 
lady “ phoned” to her father's office to know if her dog 
was there. Such being the case, she asked to have the 
animal held up to the transmitter,and when this was done 
she whistled to him and ordered him to come to her. The 
dog pricked up his ears, and as soon as he was placed on 
the floor started for home. 


—The London Times, March 2d, says. “An interesting 
discovery has just been made on the seacoast between 


Whitstable and Herne Bay. Mr. R. Goldfinch, a resident 
of the latter town, was walking along the beach when, in 
the neighborhood of Swalecliffe his attention was attracted 
by a projection out of the clay in the Piocene strata. Fur- 
ther examination showed the object to be the fossilized 
remains of some animal, and with assistance the specimen 
was dug out. The encrusted clay having been removed, it 
was found to be the tusk of a hairy northern elephant 
Elephas primigenius). In length the fossil is 57 inches 
along the curve, and its circumference at the thicker end 
is about 17 inches, from which it tapers down to about 
seven inches. The fossil is in very good state of preserva- 
tion, with the exception of the tip, a small portion of 
which has been broken off.” 
t —The Litchfield, Conn., Enquirer, describing the storm's 
effects in that town,says: “But the most remarkable drifts 
are at Dr. Buel’s at the head of the street. One, a little 
west of the house, rises about 20 feet, to a level with the 


eaves, nearly covering a large apple tree. There is an ad- 
dition on the west of Dr. Buel’s house reaching about to 
the eaves, which is almost completely covered by the snow, 
so that our reporter, walking along the top of the drift, 
passed completely over the roof of this part of the house, 
and down on the northern side. There is adrift on the 
east which is even higher, shutting up one of the library 
windows completely, and reaching nearly to the top of one 


of the large firs which form a hedge on that side of the 
house.” 


CURRENT EVENTS. 

THE effects of the great storm had generally been over- 
come, in this neighborhood, by the close of last week, the 
railroads being in regular opetation (with the exception of 
some much drifted branch lines), and telegraphic commu- 
nication reéstablished. Many country roads, however, re- 
mained to be opened. 


THE prostration of the telegraph lines between New 
York and Philadelphia, and New York and Boston caused 
some very roundabout telegraphing. A cable dispatch from 
Philadelphia to London was sent thither thus: Philadel- 
phig to Chicago, Chicago to Montreal, Montreal to Sydney, 
(Cape Breton), and Sydney to London by cable. Commu- 
nication by telephone was maintained between New York 
and Philadelphia, the wires being more securely put up 
than those of the ordinary telegraph. 


Mucs damage was‘done to vessels lying at the Break- 
water, at the mouth of Delaware Bay, several being 
wrecked and a number of lives lost. ‘The disasters to ship- 
ping generally were not so serious as had been feared, as 
the storm did not extend far out to sea. 

On the 14th instant, Governor Beaver gave another rés- 
pite, (to Fifth month 2d), to Samuel Johnson, the colored 
man under sentence of death at Media, Pa. 


THE funeral of the Emperor of Germany took place at 
Berlin, on the 16th instant, and was made the occasion of 
much display. His son has assumed the dignity of Em- 
peror. having come from San Remo to Berlin, immediately 
after his father’s death. His health is uncertain, but he 
has been discharging the duties of his position. His mes- 
sages and addresses have a peaceful character. 


A FRIGHTFUL railroad accident occurred at Blacksbear, 
Georgia, on the Atlantic and Gulf Railroad, 75 miles south 
of Savannah, on the 17th inst. More than twenty persons 
were killed, and anumberinjured. The train fell through 
a trestle work, immediately after crossing a bridge, the ac- 
cident being caused, in the first place, by a broken rail, 
which threw one car off the track. When the derailed car 
struck the trestle work it gave way, and the entire train, 
with the exception of the engine, dropped through, and 
with the exception of ore car, was completely wrecked. 


NOTICES. 


*,* Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at 
Moorestown, N. J., Seventh-day, Third month 31st, com- 
mencing at 10 a. m. 

All interested are cordially invited. 

MarTua C. DeCou, } 
Mary R. WILson, } 


Clerks. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTICES. 


*,* WE particularly ask that when money is forwarded to renew 
subscriptions, care be taken to give us the name of the person to 
whom the paper is now being sent. Sometimes, instead of this, the 
name of another member of the same family is given, in which 
case, the new name not appearing on our list, we suppose it to be 
a new subscription, and send two papers. 

Where it is a new subscription, please say so, and this will also 
help to avoid mistakes. 
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POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies, A marvel of purity, strength, and 
wholesomeness. More economical than the ordinary kinds, and 
cannot be sold in competition with the multitude of low est, 
short weight, alum, or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans 
RoYAL BAKING PowDER Co., 106 Wall-st., N. Y. 


JACOB J. STYER. T. WALTER STYER. 


STYER BROTHERS, 
NURSERYMEN, 


GROWERS OF FRUIT TREES, VINES AND PLANTS, 
ORNAMENTAL TREES, SHRUBS, ROSES, ETC. 


CONCORDVILLE ,DELAWARE C0O., PA. 








RE Send your address on a postal card for a copy of 
LANDRETHS’ 


Handsvmely Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price List of 


=-—GARDEN :+:SEEDS:- 


For 1888 ‘nailed free to all applicants. Address D. Lan- 
dreth & Sons, Seed Growers and Merchants, Philadelphia, 
Penna. (Mention this paper). 


QUEEN CO. 92 4 CHESTNUTS? 






AND % 
Rt rooms, 
403 Sonam St. 





LYDIA hi MURPHY, 
PLAIN and FANCY MILLINER. | 


ESTABLISHED 30 YEARS. 
587 FRANKLIN STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
(2 doors below Green.) 


ea quitaiie 


CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED, . . . . . .« $2,000,000. 
PAID IN (CASH), . : + 1,000,000. 


DEBENTURE 


Bearing 6 per cent., running ten years, a based exclusivel 
upon Western Farm’ Mortgages, and held in trust by the Ameri- 
can Loan and Trust Company of New York for the benefit of the 
bondholders. Their safety, time to run, and rate of interest 
make them the most desirable investment now offered. Also 


GUARANTEED FARM MORTGAGES. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK, 208 Broadway. PHILA.,S.E. cor.4th & Chestnut. 
BOSTON, 23 Court Street. LONDON, ENGLAND. 


_SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 


FOR DRY GOODS — 











——THE BEST PLACE IS—— 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER'’S, 


MARKET ) 
EIGHTH } STREETS. 
FILBERT | 


One of the largest buildings in the city, and 
the largest Establishment in America devoted exclu- 
sively to 


DRY GOODS. 


The stock includes Silks, Dress Goods, Trim- 
| mings, Millinery, Hosiery, and Underwear, Gloves, 
House-Furnishing Goods, Carpets, Ready-Made 
Dresses and Wraps, and everything that may be 
needed either for dress or house-furnishing purposes. 
It is believed that unusual inducements are offered, 
as the stock is among the laryest to be found in the 
American market, and the prices are guaranteed to 
be uniformly as low as elsewhere on similar quali- 


| ties ties of goods, 





G APE MVESTIENTS 


Surplus, $355,016 
In our $5 t Department, in sums of 


423 $5. geable Savings cateneuaenans 
mange le for ge jes men 

100 bel. 4 r in cash on 

demand. mae MORTGAGE DEPARTMENT 

in amounts of $300 and upwards, =% 


and 10 months we have been in business we 
have joaned $11,156,430, Cees 784.600 of interest and 
+ cipal was returned romptily to investors. 

~~¥ and in Te on aranteed by O: 
surplus of .~ TOs In er departments, up to 
is assured. More than a Million Dollars 
; o% have thus been invested, returns on which 
average largely in excess of Ten per cent. 


| J. B. WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
| LAWRENCE.KANSAS. 


Seow York Mug’r, HENRY DICKINSON, 243 Broadway. 
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FRIENDS’ WEDDING INVITATIONS. Send for Samples. No Charge. 


NO. 908 ARCH STREET, [)| X ()N PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
FRIENDS’ MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES, Oorrectly and ‘Handsomely Engrossed, 


S. F. BALDERSTON & SONS, 


WALL PAPERS. CEILING DECORATIONS. WINDOW SHADES. 


NO. 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, (One square from 9th and Green Station), PHILADELPHIA. 


ORTGAGES Baayen. pe and Interests GUARANTEED. Best of Reference furnished. Dur- 
M ORIG. ing the past five years we have furnished these 6} and 7 per cent. lst Mortgages 

on Western farms to many it to many investors in Penn., N. J., Del., N. Y.,and,Md. Ask those who hold them how they 
like them. Company Incorporated 1885. Send for bulletin describing Loans now on hand for sale. 


6% asx. DES MOINES LOAN & TRUST COMPANY. 7 2% 


——OF FICES—— 


703 WALNUT ST., Philadelphia. 38 PARK ROW, New York. 


EDWARD FORSYTHE, Mang’r. RicH. E. CARPENTER, Mang’r. 


JARVIS-CONKLIN MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY, 


144 8. eatin —" erica aeiee 
CAPITAL PAID UP, 
SURPLUS, 
RESERVE ‘LIABILI TY, ° ; ; ° . : ; 

PHILADELPHIA DIRECTORS: ADVISORY BOARD OF PHILA. STOCKHOLDERS: 
WILLIAM HACKER, 8. ROBINSON COALE, CRAIGE LIPPINCOTT, RICHARD L. AUSTIN. 
JOHN M. SHRIGLEY, JAMES SLEICHER, RICHARD W,CLAY, ' WILLIAM P, BEMENT. 

GUARANTEED TEN YEAR SIX PER CENT. DEBENTURE BONDS AND GUARANTEED MORTGAGES 
CALL OR SEND FOR PAMPHLET. 














E. H. AUSTIN, Manager. 


This Company furnishes ALL DEsIRABLE ForMs of LIFE and ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at actual Net 
Cost. It is PuRELY MUTUAL; has Assets of nearly TEN MILLIONS and a SurPLus of about Two MiLL- 
yons. g@m- ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND INCONTESTABLE.-@m 


Pres. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice Pres. HORATIO 8, STEPHENS. Sec. HENRY C. BROWN. 


INCORPORATED 1836. CHARTER PERPETUAL. CAPITAL $50,000. SURPLUS, $1,400,000. 
Acts as Executor, Administrator, Guarcian, Trustee, Committee, 


TH E Gl RAR D or Receiver, and Receives Deposits on Interest, 


also Insures Lives, Grants Annuities. 


LIFE INSURANCE, ANNUITY, AND TRUST CO. — rresitent, errivcHAM B. MORRIS. 


Vice President and Treasurer, HENRY TATNALL. 
OF PHILADELPHIA. Actuary, WM. P. HUSTON. 


Assistant Treasurer, WILLIAM N, ELyY. 


No. 2020 CHESTNUT STREET. Solicitor, GEoRGE TUCKER BISPHAM 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND TRUST COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA. 


409 CHESTNUT STREET. CAPITAL $1,000,000, FULLY PAID. 
INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTR/.- 
TOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 


All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the Assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY, Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROWN, Vice-President and Actuary, ASA 8. WING, Manager of In- 
surance Department, JOS. ASHBROOK, Trust Officer, J. ROBERTS FOULKE. 


Yor. Sixth and Arch Streets Philadelphia. 





